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PREFACE 

The  greatest  question  that  confronts  the  British 
race  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  British-speaking  States  under  our 
flag  into  a  United  British  Empire  ;  but  there  are 
several  other  questions  which  must  be  solved 
before  this  confederation  is  possible. 

Of  these  the  questions  of  employment,  of  the 
power  of  each  citizen  to  be  able  to  maintain  his 
own  home,  to  live  a  healthy  life,  and  to  bring  up 
a  family  of  healthy  children,  appear  to  be  the 
most  important. 

The  other  great  questions  of  national  defence 
and  national  unity  cannot  be  solved  unless  we 
have  at  home  a  healthy  and  prosperous  popula- 
tion able  to  bear  the  burden  of  national  arma- 
ments, therefore  the  question  of  employment 
must  come  first. 

The  writer  offers  this  booklet  as  a  contribution 
towards  a  solution  of  these  problems.  He  be- 
lieves it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  take  his 
share  in  this  great  work,  and  hopes  he  may  be 
able  to  help,  if  only  a  little,  towards  pointing  out 
the  paths  along  which  the  nation  must  travel. 

The  words  "  Tariff  Reform  "  are  often  used 
instead  of  "  Scientific  Protection,"  because  Tariff 
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Reform  means  re-arranging  the  tariff  so  as  to 
promote,  as  far  as  fiscal  legislation  can  do  so,  the 
productive  efficiency  of  a  nation,  and  to  give  the 
maximum  amount  of  employment  to  its  working 
classes.  Such  a  reformation  of  a  fiscal  system 
may  necessitate  raising  duties  if  they  are  found 
from  experience  to  be  too  low,  or  lowering  them 
if  too  high. 

There  can  be  nothing  final  or  stereotyped 
about  a  Scientific  Tariff.  Cobdenism,  or  so-called 
"  Free  Trade,"  at  the  one  extreme,  a  Prohibitory 
Protection  at  the  other,  are  by  nature  incapable 
of  change,  and  may  be  compared  to  crystallized 
dead  matter.  A  Scientific  Tariff,  like  a  living 
organism,  must  be  capable  of  being  adapted  and 
developed  so  as  to  remain  in  harmony  with  the 
ever-changing  necessities  of  national  and  com- 
mercial life. 

For  over  sixty  years  our  people  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  Cobden  and  the  Free 
Traders  had  pointed  out  the  only  true  scientific 
path  along  which  it  was  possible  for  mankind  to 
progress  economically.  The  writer  believes  that 
Free  Trade  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  grouped  as  it  is  into  great 
and  increasing  nationalities.  He  believes  that 
the  highest  development  of  the  human  race  will 
ensue  from  the  steady  growth  of  these  different 
nationalities,  each  contributing  its  quota  of  pro- 
pfress,  and  that  universal  Cobdenism  would  be 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  majority  of  these 
nations. 

To  him  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  Cobdenite 
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Free  Traders  resembles  nothing  more  closely 
than  the  old  fairy  tale  in  which  a  few  clever 
intriguers  were  able  to  deceive  an  Eastern 
monarch  and  his  court  by  describing  in  eloquent 
language  the  magnificent  garments  they  were 
weaving  for  the  monarch  out  of  imaginary  gold, 
silver,  and  silken  threads.  Their  assumption  of 
special  powers  of  sight,  their  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  beauties  that  only  the  wise  could  see, 
hypnotized  the  court  and  populace  until  a  little 
child  called  out,  "  Look  at  that  funny  man  with 
nothing  on  !  "  Then  the  spell  was  broken.  Cob- 
denism  has  mesmerized  our  politicians  for  so  long 
that  some  small  voice  is  needed  to  declare  that 
the  Cobdenite  garments  are  but  a  tissue  of  fine 
words  and  empty  promises  having  no  basis  in 
reality. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Social  conditions  in  England  and  Germany — German  organization 
compared  with  English  laissez  faire — German  depression  under 
Free  Trade — Prosperity  under  Protection — Ideals  of  English 
Unionists. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1910,  the  writer  went  with  a 
party  of  English  workmen  to  make  a  short  study  of 
the  conditions  of  life  and  employment  in  Germany. 
He  had  lived  among  the  Germans  for  eighteen  months 
in  1 878-1 879,  when  Germany  was  just  revolting 
against  and  abandoning  the  Free  Trade  policy  she  had 
tried  for  five  years.  He  had  studied  medicine  in 
Leipzig,  one  of  the  largest  German  manufacturing 
towns,  and  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  Germans 
of  all  classes,  therefore  in  1910  he  could  appreciate 
the  changed  conditions  of  German  life  better  than  any- 
one could  do  who  was  travelling  there  for  the  first 
time. 

In  April,  191  o,  he  was  told  by  the  manager  of  Haniel 
and  Lueg's  works,  in  Diisseldorf,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Germans  to  employ  thousands  of  Poles  and 
Italians  every  year,  because  there  were  not  enough 
German  workmen  to  do  the  necessary  work.  He  was 
told  at  Chemnitz,  at  Hartmann's  engineering  works, 
that  they  were  working  day  and  night  double  shifts, 
and  that  they  had  then  orders  enough  to  keep  some  of 
their  shops  working  those  double  shifts  until  the  end 
of  19 1 1.   At  the  same  time  our  "Board  of  Trade  Labour 
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Gazette  "  informed  us  that  in  England,  at  the  end  of 
March,  there  were  1 1,022  skilled  engineers  unemployed 
out  of  169,336,  and  at  the  end  of  April  10,330  were 
unemployed.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  Germany 
would  have  been  2700  unemployed  for  the  end  of 
March.  At  the  end  of  March,  1910,  there  were 
proportionally  four  times  as  many  English  engineers 
unemployed  as  there  were  Germans,  These  figures 
are  obtained  from  the  "  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette," 
and  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  accurate  obtainable. 
They  give  rise  to  some  questions  of  the  gravest  national 
importance. 

1.  What  was  the  reason  that  such  an  appalling 
number  of  skilled  engineers  should  be  out  of  work  in 
England  at  that  time? 

2.  Is  there  any  national  remedy  for  this  condition 
of  affairs  ? 

3.  Why  was  it  that  in  Germany  we  found  the 
engineering  works  doing  either  full  time  or  working 
day  and  night,  some  of  them  making  machinery  for 
English  towns,  whilst  in  England  there  were  so  many 
unemployed  ? 

It  seems  probable  that  a  correct  answer  to  this  third 
question  may  help  us  to  answer  the  first  two. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Germans  had  so  much  less  un- 
employment in  the  engineering  trade  than  the  English 
had  ?  And  why  is  it  that,  whilst  so  many  of  our  men 
were  unemployed,  we  found  the  Germans  making 
machinery  for  England  that  our  own  unemployed  were 
perfectly  capable  of  making  ? 

What  are  the  possible  answers  to  this  last  question  ? 

Are  the  Germans  more  skilful  workmen  ?  Probably 
not,  nay,  almost  certainly  not.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  quite  as  good. 

Do  they  work  harder  or  for  longer  hours  ?  Again, 
probably  not.     They  certainly  do  not  work  so  hard  ; 
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their  machinery  is  not  speeded  up  to  the  same  pitch ; 
their  hours  are  a  little  longer,  it  is  true,  but  considering 
the  more  easy  rate  at  which  they  work  during  those 
longer  hours,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  do  as 
much  work  in  a  day  as  our  English  men  do.  Their 
wages  are  lower?  Again,  probably  not  true  on  the 
average.  Thirty  years  ago  it  certainly  was  true,  even 
ten  years  ago  it  was  probably  true.  Now  the  more 
highly-skilled  men  in  England  may  earn  more  ;  the 
average  men  probably  earn  about  the  same  in  the  two 
countries  ;  the  unskilled  labourers  certainly,  on  the 
average,  get  better  wages  in  Germany.  In  Diisseldorf 
we  found  the  average  wages  for  the  1800  men  em- 
ployed in  one  works  to  be  5  s.  a  day,  the  apprentices 
only  got  a  few  shillings  a  week,  the  unskilled  men  get 
from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  a  day,  the  skilled  men  from  5s. 
to  6s.,  7s.,  8s.,  and  some  few  up  togs.,  los.,  i  is.,  and  a 
very  few  even  up  to  I2s.  Compare  also  the  Consular 
Reports  for  Berlin  and  Frankfort  for  1908. 

The  German  engineering  works  can  turn  out  better 
or  cheaper  work  ?  This  is  probably  true,  though 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Free  Traders  a  Free 
Trade  country  like  England  must  always  be  able  to  do 
better  and  cheaper  work  than  a  protected  country  like 
Germany.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Tariff 
Reformers  it  is  inevitable  that  other  things  being  equal, 
a  country  under  scientific  protection  must  be  able  to 
undersell  a  Free  Trade  country  both  in  its  own  and 
in  neutral  markets.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
Diisseldorf  we  found  machinery  being  made  for  English 
towns.  In  Chemnitz  we  found  that  railway  engines 
were  made  not  only  for  Germany  but  for  France,  Spain, 
and  South  America.  How  can  this  be?  Railway 
engines  were  first  invented  in  England  ;  till  a  few  years 
ago  England  made  them  for  the  world.  Now  we  find 
a  protected   country,  instead  of  England,   supplying 
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other  countries.  If  the  Free  Traders  are  right,  this  is 
impossible. 

Surely  the  Free  Trade  doctrines  require  further  in- 
vestigation and  fresh  study.  We  may  here  mention 
that  the  Free  Traders  often  try  to  explain  this  dis- 
placement of  British  commodities  by  German  by 
saying  that  the  Germans  are  more  intelligent,  are 
better  educated,  and  have  better  brains  than  the  English, 
and  that  consequently  they  do  better  scientific  work. 
Possibly  ;  but  if  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  reason 
this  more  intelligent  people  gave  up  Free  Trade,  having 
given  it  a  trial,  and  adopted  a  scientific  protection,  was 
that  they  had  ascertained  that  a  scientific  protection 
was  by  far  the  better  system  for  ensuring  national  and 
commercial  prosperity? 

One  circumstance  that  strikes  an  observer  at  once 
in  modern  Germany  is  that  Germany  is  organized  for 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity  quite  as  scientifically 
and  successfully  as  she  is  for  war,  if  not  even  more  so. 
One  sees  everywhere  national  organization  for  national 
production,  for  national  manufacture,  for  national 
wealth.  The  best  brains  of  the  nation  are  working 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
In  Germany  we  see  co-ordination  and  co-operation,  in 
England  individualism  and  a  national  policy  of  laissez 
/aire. 

Germany  was  in  187 5-1 879  much  as  England  is 
now,  except  that  she  was  far  poorer.  She  had  dallied 
with  Free  Trade,  she  had  tried  to  follow  us  along 
the  paths  marked  out  by  our  "  orthodox  "  political 
economy.  She  believed  for  a  time  in  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  under  all  circumstances,  trusting  that 
a  policy  of  laissez  /aire  would,  nay  must,  produce  all 
the  well-being  promised  by  the  Cobdenites.  She  had 
a  rude  awakening.  She  found  herself  with  thousands 
of  unemployed,  with  her  sons  emigrating  in  crowds 
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because  they  could  not  find  employment  at  home  ;  she 
found  cheap  foreign  goods  dumped  into  her  markets ; 
her  industrial  condition  was  in  many  ways  analogous  to 
ours  to-day — she  was  "  bleeding  to  death  "  (Bismarck). 

There  was  one  great  difference — Germany  had  a  very 
strong  man  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  Bismarck 
saw  what  was  wrong  and  determined  to  stop  it.  There 
were  debates  in  the  German  Parliament  curiously  like 
the  recent  debates  in  our  House  of  Commons.  The 
German  theoretical  Free  Traders — there  were  many  of 
them — usedexactly  the  arguments  that  our  Free  Traders 
are  using  now  ;  the  Free  Trade  arguments  of  these  men 
were  often  verbally  identical  with  those  we  hear  from 
the  Free  Trade  platforms  in  England.  Bismarck  used 
almost  the  same  arguments  as  our  Tariff  Reformers. 
Fortunately  for  Germany  he  carried  his  point,  and  in- 
troduced a  scientific  tariff,  with  the  result  that  Germany 
slowly  grew  out  of  her  state  of  despair  and  distress, 
and  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  what  seemed  to 
many  a  rash  experiment.  Bismarck  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  founder  of  Germany's  commercial  as  well 
as  her  political  greatness.  But  Bismarck  in  all  proba- 
bility could  not  have  achieved  either  of  his  great  tasks 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  previous  work  of  a  band 
of  patriotic  Germans,  among  whom  Stein,  Arndt,  and 
List  must  always  be  held  in  honour.  It  was  the  sense 
of  patriotism,  the  love  of  the  fatherland,  the  determin- 
ation that  Germany  should  be  for  the  Germans,  that 
enabled  Bismarck  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

In  1 879  Germany  was  a  very  poor  country ;  her 
people  were  educated,  thrifty,  and  intelligent.  The 
rich  English  used  to  laugh  at  Germany  as  being  unprac- 
tical— a  land  of  professors,  a  people  who  were  doomed 
by  nature  to  continue  in  poverty,  because  neither  the 
soil  of  the  country  nor  the  character  of  the  people 
gave  them  any  hope  of  being  a  great  manufacturing 
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nation.  It  was  freely  prophesied  by  our  politicians 
and  economists  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
enormous  German  army  must  inevitably  lead  to  German 
national  bankruptcy ;  the  idea  that  Germany  could 
ever  afford  to  build  a  great  fleet  and  rival  us  on  the 
seas,  as  well  as  maintain  this  army,  was  looked  upon 
as  absolutely  absurd. 

Thirty  years  later,  after  thirty  years  of  her  scientific 
tariff,  everything  is  changed.  I  visited  the  country 
again  after  these  thirty  years,  and  found — what  ?  A 
greater  difference  than  I  could  have  imagined  if  I  had 
not  seen  it.  A  land  smiling  with  peace  and  plenty ! 
Large  flourishing  towns,  a  highly-cultivated  country ! 
Unemployed  ?  Yes,  some  certainly  ;  there  must  in  all 
communities  be  many  men  who  are  less  capable  than 
their  fellows,  men  who  either  from  mental  or  bodily 
defects  are  unable  to  keep  their  place  in  the  race  of 
life.  But  I  can  state  emphatically  there  were  nothing 
like  half  the  unemployed  that  are  to  be  found  in 
England.  Paupers  ?  Yes,  again  some ;  there  must 
unfortunately  be  always  many  poor  in  all  countries, 
but  the  poor  in  Germany  are  better  looked  after  than 
the  poor  here,  and  again  there  are  not  a  quarter  of  the 
number  we  have.  In  Germany  the  writer  found  the 
artisans  and  their  families  were  well-fed  and  well-clad, 
the  children  were  healthy  and  well-nourished  ;  thirty 
years  ago  in  Leipzig  signs  of  rickets  in  the  children 
and  tubercular  diseases  were  painfully  prevalent,  now 
they  are  very  much  rarer,  showing  that  the  conditions 
of  living  of  the  poor  are  very  decidedly  improved. 
There  can  be  seen  more  signs  of  poverty,  of  distress 
and  unemployment  in  half  an  hour's  drive  through  the 
poorer  districts  of  London  than  can  be  seen  in  a  week's 
travelling  through  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  of 
Germany.  The  writer  does  not  by  any  means  assert 
that  the  present  condition  of  Germany  is  perfect,  there 
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is  probably  much  that  could  be  improved,  but  what  he 
does  assert  is,  that  whilst  thirty  years  ago  England  was 
far  ahead  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the  standard  of  life 
and  well-being  of  her  working  population,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  in  some  ways  Germany  is  ahead 
now.  Her  working  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  better  off 
than  the  same  classes  in  England. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  change?     There  have 
probably  been  many  causes  all  working  towards  the 
same  end,  but  the  only  absolutely  new  cause  was  the 
German    tariff.      Before    1880  the    people   were    the 
same,  education  and  law  were  the  same,  there  was  the 
same  patriotism,  and  even  greater  thrift,  but  Germany 
was  poor.      Now  she  is  rich — very  rich,  and  also  un- 
mistakably on  the  verge  of  becoming  very  much  richer. 
Her  factories  are  full  of  orders,  her  people  fully  oc- 
cupied, her  children  healthy  and  becoming  even  better 
educated  than  their  parents,  and  her  young  men  are 
passed  for  a  year  at  least  through  her  army.     This  last 
cause,  the  general  military  service,  is  probably  one  of 
the  causes  which  next  to  the  German  tariff  conduces 
to  German  prosperity.     The  men  during  their  training 
not  only  learn  habits  of  discipline  and  cleanliness,  but 
emerge  from  the  ranks  as  fine,  well-set-up  men,  their 
chests  are  strengthened  by  suitable  gymnastics,  their 
muscles  developed,  and  above  all  they  have  learned 
the  very  important  lessons  of  patriotism  and  duty  to 
their  country.      One  cannot  be  an  hour  in  Germany 
without  seeing  how  proud  the    people  are   of  being 
Germans  ;  they  all  know,  it  is  part  of  their  very  exist- 
ence, that  Germany  is  now  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  countries  of  the  world,  and  they  are  ready 
to  do  their  part  to  put  and  keep  her  in  the  first  place. 
What  are  the  lessons  of  patriotism  ?     A  man's  chief 
duty  is  to  his  country,  and,  as  a    corollary,  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  keep  himself  fit  and  ready  to  serve  his 
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country  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
sentimental  cosmopolitanism  about  the  great  majority 
of  the  Germans  at  the  present  time,  with  them  it  is 
the  fatherland  first,  and  always.  Therefore  they  are 
ready  to  submit  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  country.  This  does  not  keep  them  from 
grumbling ;  why  should  it  ?  A  man  who  is  a  keen 
soldier  and  patriot  is  sure  to  grumble  inwardly  if  not 
outwardly — if  his  uniform  is  unnecessarily  uncomfort- 
able, if  his  weapons  are  antiquated  or  clumsy,  if  his 
boots  gall  his  feet ;  he  will  agitate  for  better  weapons, 
but  he  will  take  up  those  he  has  and  go  at  once  when 
his  country  calls. 

The  German  tariff  is  part  of  the  German  national 
equipment  for  the  industrial  struggle ;  it  may  not  be 
perfect,  few  human  institutions  are,  but  the  great 
majority  of  Germans  recognize  that  a  scientific  national 
tariff  is  a  national  necessity.  They  believe  it  can  be 
essentially  improved,  but  there  are  very  few  Germans, 
except  perhaps  some  doctrinaire  Socialists  and  Liberals, 
who  would  vote  for  replacing  their  Protection  by  Cob- 
denite  Free  Trade.  Then  why  do  so  many  Germans 
call  themselves  Socialists  and  say  they  are  Free 
Traders?  Well,  first,  "Socialism"  is  a  nice  elastic 
word  which  is  supposed  to  imply  vague  aspirations 
for  social  progress  without  pledging  the  user  to  any 
concrete  definitions  of  what  he  means  by  it.  The 
German  Socialists  were  at  first  mainly  followers  of 
Marx,  now  they  have  discovered  that  the  Marxian 
doctrines  have  been  almost  all  contradicted  by  the 
march  of  German  progress,  therefore  they  are  now 
mostly  revisionists.  But  the  German  workman  has 
very  little  political  power,  he  has  hardly  any  voice 
in  determining  the  direction  in  which  the  government 
of  his  country  shall  progress,  and  he  knows  that  the 
Germans  are  probably  the  most  highly-educated  nation 
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in  the  world.  Therefore  he  grumbles  and  shows  his 
discontent  in  many  different  ways — he  makes  himself 
as  disagreeable  to  the  Government  as  he  dares,  he  goes 
in  processions,  he  wears  red  ribbons,  and  he  votes  for 
the  Socialists  (many  thousands  of  those  who  vote  for 
Socialists  are  not  themselves  Socialists,  but  they  vote 
Socialist  to  annoy  the  Government). 

The  German  Socialist,  however,  is  not  a  Cobdenite. 
Ask  him  if  he  is  a  Free  Trader,  he  will  probably  answer 
"Yes".  Ask  him  what  he  means  by  Free  Trade,  and 
he  answers  "  international  Free  Trade  ".  Ask  him  if  he 
wants  the  German  markets  to  be  freely  open  for  foreign 
manufactures  and  foreign  dumping  whilst  foreign 
markets  are  shut  by  tariffs  against  German  manufac- 
tures, and  you  will  get  a  very  decided  negative.  It  is 
possible  that  the  German  tariff  may  press  rather  un- 
fairly on  the  town  dwellers,  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  if  Germany  had  persevered  in  her  Free 
Trade  of  thirty  years  ago,  neither  the  manufactures  of 
the  towns  nor  the  agriculture  of  the  country  would 
have  been  in  the  same  advanced  condition  in  which 
they  are  to-day. 

Very  few  human  beings  are  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
Most  of  us  would  prefer  to  have  more  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  the  way  this  desire  affects 
most  men  is  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  larger 
income — in  other  words,  they  would  like  to  be  paid  at  a 
higher  rate  for  the  work  they  do,  and  \et  be  able  to 
purchase  the  work  of  others  for  a  less  price.  They 
quite  admit  the  advantage  of  a  tariff  which  would  en- 
able them  to  be  certain  of  a  fair  price  for  the  produce 
of  their  own  labour ;  they  usually  object  to  any  tariff 
which  might  enhance  the  price  of  their  purchases. 
The  German  Socialists  are  only  human  in  this  respect. 
The  German  tariff  is  not  a  cut-and-dried  system  like 
our  English  Cobdenism,  but  is  a  living  organism  cap- 
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able  of  development  and  growth,  susceptible  of  being 
improved  where  found  imperfect,  and  of  being  adapted 
to  changing  conditions  of  trade  and  of  national  life. 
It  is  based  on  the  great  principle  of  Germany  for  the 
Germans. 

History  has  taught  and  is  still  teaching  mankind 
two  great  lessons ;  Germany  has  to  a  great  extent 
learned  both.  The  great  lesson  of  the  past  was,  that 
any  nation  which  shirked  the  duty  of  training  its  own 
citizens  to  defend  its  own  territory,  and  paid  foreign 
mercenaries  to  do  its  fighting,  inevitably  went  down 
before  nations  endowed  with  a  higher  sense  of  patriot- 
ism. The  second  great  lesson,  taught  both  by  the 
past  and  by  the  present,  is,  that  any  nation  which 
employs  foreigners  instead  of  its  own  workmen,  and 
so  neglects  the  duty  of  finding  employment  for  its 
own  people,  will  also  go  down  before  wiser  and  more 
patriotic  nations.  Germany  has  to  a  great  extent 
learned  both  lessons  and  is  prospering  greatly.  Rome 
would  not  learn  either  and  perished,  but  it  is  probable 
that  her  economic  blunder  in  allowing  corn  to  be  im- 
ported from  Sicily  and  Egypt  and  sold  at  prices  with 
which  the  Roman  free-holders  could  not  compete, 
thereby  ruining  these  sturdy  peasants  and  driving 
them  off  the  land  into  the  city,  had  a  greater  share  in 
causing  the  decay  and  downfall  of  Rome  than  her  em- 
ployment of  foreign  mercenaries.  Rome  perished  be- 
cause she  would  not  tax  the  food  of  the  people, 
therefore  she  was  compelled  to  pauperize  them.  It 
was  not  the  great  cattle  ranches  called  latifundia  that 
ruined  Rome  and  Italy ;  it  was  the  policy  which 
created  these  latifundia,  the  refusal  to  face  the  truth 
that  it  would  have  been  a  sounder  national  policy  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  her  food,  and  thereby  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  her  peasant  proprietors.  It  was 
those  peasants  who  had    grown    her  food  who  had 
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also  been  the  backbone  of  her  armies  and  the  founda- 
tion of  her  greatness.  Rome  dare  not  tax  the  food 
of  the  people,  so  she  sold  her  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
cheap  food.  Greece  appears  to  have  perished  in  the 
same  way  from  much  the  same  causes,  the  fields  round 
her  great  cities  became  deserts  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  tax-gatherer  and  foreign  importation. 
Is  England  to  fall  in  the  same  way?  We  English  are 
probably  not  less  patriotic  than  the  Germans,  if  it  were 
only  possible  to  get  at  the  soul  of  our  people.  But  we 
have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  so  much  prosperity  and 
long-continued  peace,  that  the  soul  of  the  nation  is  in 
great  part  given  over  to  the  worship  of  amusement  and 
materialism,  and  refuses  to  concern  itself  with  the 
higher  spiritual  questions  that  really  decide  the  destinies 
of  races  of  men. 

Our  Liberal  party  has  much  to  answer  for.  For  a 
time  it  went  forth  conquering  and  deserving  to  conquer  ; 
it  broke  down  the  fetters  that  had  for  so  long  hindered 
the  development  of  the  human  mind,  it  had  its  high 
ideals  of  equality  before  the  law,  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  of  granting  to  all  men  freedom  to  work  out 
their  intellectual,  religious,  and  economic  salvation  in 
their  own  way.  But  the  same  fate  befell  it  that  has  so 
often  been  the  fate  of  other  great  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious movements ;  its  formulae  became  crystallized. 
What  was  a  means  became  an  end,  and  instead  of 
leading  the  van  of  progress  its  stereotyped  phrases  and 
systematized  economic  formulae  have  become  rigid 
barriers  against  further  national  development.  Yet 
national  life  must  obey  the  laws  of  all  life,  it  must  pro- 
gress or  perish,  there  is  no  standing  still,  if  it  does  not 
progress  in  an  upward  direction,  it  must  inevitably  go 
down  hill.  Liberty,  when  its  soul  is  dead,  becomes 
licence,  freedom  anarchy,  and  the  individualism  that 
once  forbade  the  man  to  be   a    slave    leads    him  to 
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become  a  tyrant.  He  claims  the  right  to  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own,  no  matter  how  much  misery  this 
unchecked  licence  may  inflict  upon  others.  The  right 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  under  our  present  con- 
ditions of  tariffs,  traffic,  and  manufacture,  inevitably 
entails  sweating  or  unemployment.  Selfishness  claims 
this  right  regardless  of  consequences.  Patriotism 
denies  this  right  whenever  it  is  bad  for  the  nation. 
Individualism  asserts  the  principle  of  every  man  for 
himself,  even  if  the  devil  do  take  the  hindmost. 
Patriotism,  which  is  only  another  form  of  one's  duty  to 
one's  neighbour,  making  neighbour  and  fellow-country- 
man synonymous  terms,  absolutely  denies  this  right 
also  if  it  entails  the  hindmost  going  to  the  devil. 
The  Germans  have  learned  the  lesson  of  thinking 
nationally  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have.  Conse- 
quently they  are  marching  along  the  path  of  national 
production,  national  wealth,  and  national  prosperity 
like  a  disciplined  army.  Our  people  though  individ- 
ually quite  as  brave  and  skilful,  probably  quite  as  in- 
telligent, are  like  an  undisciplined  crowd.  When  it 
comes  to  a  struggle  the  disciplined  army  always  wins 
if  its  equipment  and  courage  are  at  all  equal.  England 
must  learn  to  think  nationally  and  act  collectively  if 
she  is  to  keep  her  place  of  pride  in  the  ranks  of  the 
foremost  nations  in  the  world.  This  does  not  in  the 
least  mean  we  must  become  Socialists.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  what  this  protean  word  does 
mean  ;  almost  every  individual  Socialist  appears  to  have 
a  creed  of  his  own,  differing  in  essentials  from  the 
creed  of  every  other  Socialist ;  but  if  we  may  assume 
that  every  form  of  militant  socialism  considers  the 
nationalization  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distri- 
bution, and  exchange  to  be  part  of  its  programme, 
then  we  may  assert  that  such  a  nationalization,  by 
taking  away  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  property, 
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would  plunge  mankind  again  into  the  conditions  of 
savagery  from  which  our  race  has  been  so  slowly  and 
painfully  emerging. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Unionist  and  Imperialist 
party  is  destined  to  take  the  place  in  the  evolution  of 
the  British  Nation  and  Empire,  that  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  Liberals.  Unionism 
has  now  a  much  wider  and  grander  meaning  than  the 
word  had  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  allied 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists ;  then  it  was 
chosen  to  distinguish  the  Liberal  Unionists  from  the 
Liberal  Separatists,  and  meant  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  word  has  grown,  as  words 
are  in  the  habit  of  growing,  and  has  come  to  mean  in 
addition,  the  union  of  class  with  class,  as  opposed  to 
the  class  war  of  the  Socialists  ;  the  union  of  town  with 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  anti-national  sacrifice  of 
agriculture  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  towns, 
which  is  still  the  policy  of  the  Cobdenites ;  but  above 
all  it  means,  in  opposition  to  the  hopes  of  the  Little 
Englanders,  the  closest  possible  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  with  all  those  daughter  nations  which 
speak  our  tongue,  are  mainly  of  our  race,  and 
are  under  the  national  crown  and  flag.  These 
nations  are  destined,  we  hope  and  believe,  in  close 
federation  with  the  Mother  Country,  to  form  the 
British  Empire  of  the  future;  an  Empire  strong  enough 
to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  progressive 
enough,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  and  prosperity  beyond  the 
limits  imposed  upon  it  by  the  knowledge  and  condi- 
tions of  the  past. 

Such  an  ideal  of  the  future  of  the  British  race  can  only 
be  attained  to  if  the  individual  Britons  are  worthy  of 
their  place  in  this  federation.  Therefore  we  as  Unionists 
are  not  only  compelled  to  work  for  the  closer  federa- 
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tion  of  our  race,  but  as  a  preliminary  we  must  do  our 
utmost  to  raise  the  level  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
population  to  the  requisite  height  to  make  this  federa- 
tion possible.  The  solution,  therefore,  of  those  problems 
which  must  be  solved  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of 
life  of  our  workers — the  education  of  the  masses  in 
love  of  country  and  of  the  race,  the  encouragement  of 
the  true  patriotic  and  imperial  spirit — must  be  specially 
the  task  of  the  Unionist  party.  Free  Trade  as  a  policy 
was  adopted  by  Cobden  and  many  Cobdenites  in  the 
hope  that,  among  other  results,  it  would  lead  to  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  and  break  up  the  British 
Empire  into  a  cluster  of  entirely  independent  States. 
As  a  policy  Free  Trade  has  and  must  have  a  disin- 
tegrating effect  on  our  Empire.  A  close  knitting 
together  of  the  different  self-governing  bodies  could 
be  and  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  well-thought- 
out  scientific  tariff.  Hence  we  see  how  instinctively 
the  Little  Englanders  and  Radicals  have  nailed  the  Free 
Trade  colours  to  the  mast,  whilst  the  Unionists  have 
just  as  instinctively  adopted  Tariff  Reform  as  the  banner 
under  which  they  are  fighting. 


CHAPTER  II 

Fallacies  of  the  Free  Traders — McCulIoch's  "  Formula  " — Prof.  Mar- 
shall's memorandum — Free  Trade  as  a  cause  of  unemployment — 
Simile  of  coal  train — Unsoundness  of  Free  Trade  in  theory  and 
practice — The  right  to  work. 

To  think  nationally,  to  put  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
before  that  of  the  individual,  that  is  our  need  as  a 
people.  Fortunately  there  have  always  been  many 
great  men  of  our  race  who  have  tried  to  show  us  the 
way.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  our  Princes  of  Wales 
have  each  had  this  noble  motto  of  "  I  serve" — not  of 
"  I  rule  " — but  I  serve  my  country.  Is  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market,  employing  the  foreigner  to  do  the 
work  the  country  needs,  whilst  our  countrymen  are 
starving  for  want  of  the  work  and  wages  given  to  the 
foreigner — is  that  serving  one's  country?  Is  it  not 
serving  Mammon  ?  If  a  foreigner  is  employed  to  do 
the  work  instead  of  the  Briton,  is  it  not  because  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  he  will  do  it  for  less  money  ? 
The  individual  consumer  saves  money,  his  countryman 
is  unemployed,  and  in  too  many  cases  sees  his  home 
broken  up  and  ends  his  days  in  the  workhouse.  The 
individual  consumer  salves  his  conscience  by  stating 
and  believing  that  he  is  only  doing  what  the  most 
prominent  and  orthodox  economists  tell  him,  not 
only  that  he  has  a  right  to  do,  but  that  he  is  actually 
conferring  a  benefit  on  his  country  by  doing.  These 
economists  tell  him  that  whenever  he  employs  the 
foreigner  he  is  really  employing  some  countryman  to 
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make  the  goods  of  approximately  the  same  value 
which  must  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  the  foreigner,  and 
that  therefore  he  is  giving  as  much  employment  to 
his  own  countrymen  as  if  he  employed  them  directly. 
They  believe  that  they  can  prove  this  statement  which 
is  so  partial  a  truth  as  to  be  a  general  absurdity  from 
the  laws  of  an  accurate  science.  Mr,  McCulloch  as- 
serted that  "  as  foreign  commodities  are  always  paid 
for  by  British  commodities,  therefore  the  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities  encourages  British  industry  as 
much  as  the  purchase  of  British  commodities".  If 
we  had  no  unemployed,  if  there  was  no  capital  which 
went  abroad  because  it  could  not  be  profitably  em- 
ployed here,  this  statement  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  might 
be  approximately  true.  Under  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live,  in  England  as  she  exists,  with  all  her 
slums,  with  all  the  distress  caused  by  so  much  unem- 
ployment, this  dogma  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  appears  to 
be  absolutely  misleading. 

Yet  it  appears  to  have  hypnotized  the  Free  Traders. 
There  have  been  many  interesting  examples  of  faith 
in  this  most  unsound  and  pernicious  formula.  The 
most  touching  example  of  this  faith  in  the  untrue  was 
given  by  a  writer  signing  himself"  Mercatante  "  in  "  The 
Times"  of  8  August,  1908.  Itcontained  this  amazing 
paragraph  criticizing  one  of  "The  Times'"  leaders: 
"  These  words  summarize  the  monstrous  fallacy  which 
underlies  the  policy  of  the  so-called  Tariff  Reformers,  a 
fallacy  so  self-evident  that  its  advocacy  seems  to  the  Free 
Trader  little  short  of  insanity.  To  him  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  more  largely  he  imports  the  foreigner's 
goods,  the  more  will  be  the  employment  given  to  British 
workmen  for  the  goods  necessary  to  pay  the  foreigner, 
who  is  always  reimbursed  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  labour  of  our  workers."  The  only  other  example 
that    need    be    given  was  in  Prof.  Marshall's  memor- 
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andum  published  on  17  November,  1908.  In  it  these 
words  are  found :  "  The  chief  corner  stone  of  our 
present  fiscal  policy  is  the  great  truth  that  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  which  can  be  produced  at  home  does 
not  in  general  displace  labour,  but  only  changes  the 
direction  of  employment ".  This,  like  all  writings  of 
Prof  Marshall's,  must  be  examined  with  respect, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  cause  of 
Tariff  Reform  to  have  Prof.  Marshall's  assurance 
that  this  "great  truth,"  which  we  believe  can  be 
proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  is  the  chief  corner  stone  of  the 
Free  Trade  policy.  Because  if  this  "great  truth" 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  great  untruth,  the  whole  super- 
structure of  Free  Trade  founded  upon  it  must  crumble 
into  ruin. 

The  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  this  Free  Trade  faith  and  the  resulting  national 
policy  are  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  unem- 
ployment and  misery  from  which  so  many  of  our 
working  classes  are  now  suffering. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example,  merely  premising 
that  the  Free  Traders  are  right  when  they  tell  us,  as 
they  continually  do,  that  all  trade  is  essentially  barter 
or  exchange.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  standing  by 
some  British  colliery  and  are  watching  the  colliers  fill 
a  train  with  £100  worth  of  coal.  We  will  first  con- 
sider a  home  trade,  then  a  foreign  trade. 

First,  let  us  imagine  that  this  train  containing  ;^i 00 
worth  of  coal  goes  from  village  to  village  and  town  to 
town,  giving  off  coal  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  and  receiving  in  exchange  food,  clothes, 
boots,  tools,  furniture,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  the  coal ; 
that  finally  it  returns  to  the  colliery  village  having  ex- 
changed all  its  coal  for  an  equal  value  of  such  com- 
modities as  the  villagers  and  coal-owners  need.  What 
has  happened?     How  much  home   employment  has 
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been  given  to  British  workmen  ?     Obviously  the  em- 
ployment necessary,  first,  to  fill  the  train  with  the;^ioo 
worth  of  coal ;  secondly,  the  employment,  also  given  to 
Britons,  necessary  to  fill  the  train  with  the  commodities 
also    worth   ;^ioo   given    in    exchange   for   the  coal. 
That  is,  this  home  trade  has  given  to  British  labour 
the  employment  necessary  to  produce  commodities  to 
the  value  of  ;i^200.     Next   let  us  imagine  the  same 
coal  exchanged  for  foreign  goods.     Let  us  consider 
that  the  train  goes  with  its  coal  through  England,  and 
through  a  channel  tunnel  into  some  foreign  country, 
makes  its  exchanges  there,  and  then  comes  back  again 
to  the  colliery  village  laden  with  similar  foreign,  not 
with  British-made,  commodities.     What  has  happened 
in  this  case  ?     How  much  employment  has  been  given 
here  to  British  labour?      Only  that  to  fill  the  train 
with  coal,    the  foreigners  have  had  the  employment 
necessary  to  make  or  produce  the  goods  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  coal.      We  therefore  see  that  in  this 
instance,  in  spite  of  the  infallibility  of  "  Mercatante," 
and  the  statement  of  Prof  Marshall,  that  when  the 
colliers  buy  British  goods  with  their  coal  they  give 
Britons    the   employment   necessary    to    make    these 
goods  ;  when  they  buy  the  same  goods  from  foreigners, 
the  foreigners  get  the  employment  and  the  coal,  the 
Britons  are  left  unemployed  and  do  not  get  the  coal. 
Therefore,  we  may  assert  that  in  this  particular  case 
a  home  trade,  that  is  buying  the  goods  we  need  from 
British  workmen,  gives  twice  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment to  our  working  classes  that  the  purchase  of  these 
same  articles  from  foreigners  is  capable  of  giving.     Of 
course  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  coal  as  one  of  the 
commodities  exchanged.     The  train  may  be  supposed 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  filled  with  clothes,  boots, 
pottery,  ironware,  etc.,  but  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exchange  of  this  ^loo 
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worth  of  British  commodities  for  another  ;^I00  worth 
of  British  commodities  must  give  twice  as  much  employ- 
ment to  British  workers  as  the  exchange  of  ^100 
worth  of  British  commodities  for  ;^ioo  worth  of 
foreign  commodities.  Here  the  question  of  employ- 
ment is  the  only  one  raised  ;  the  foreign  goods  may  be 
cheaper,  or  perhaps  even  better.  If  so,  questions  of  a 
different  kind  might  arise. 

The  only  question  that  concerns  us  here  is  whether 
or  no  the  importation  of  such  goods,  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  sale  here 
instead  of  British-made  goods,  does  or  does  not  di- 
minish employment  for  British  workers.  '  *  Mercatante  " 
and  the  Free  Traders  say  it  does  not,  the  present  writer 
says  it  does,  and  moreover,  not  only  that  it  diminishes 
the  employment  that  our  workers  have  a  right  to  have, 
but  diminishes  it  by  almost  the  exact  amount  necessary 
to  make  the  imported  goods. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  here  between 
the  importation  of  goods  which  displace  British  labour 
and  such  commodities  as  raw  materials  which  afford 
increased  employment  by  necessitating  the  employment 
of  British  labour  to  convert  them  from  the  state  of 
raw  materials  to  that  of  the  finished  article.  In  the 
above  example  of  the  coal  train,  let  us  imagine  that 
a  number  of  coal  trains  have  gone  through  Great 
Britain  exchanging  coal  for  British-made  commodities 
till  all  the  towns  and  villages  have  received  as  much 
coal  as  they  need,  and  there  is  still  coal  over.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  coal  be  sent  abroad  and  given  in 
exchange,  not  for  commodities  which  displace  British 
labour,  but  for  such  as  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  tea,  iron 
ore,  etc.,  the  well-being  and  available  employment  of 
the  nation  will  be  increased  by  the  importation  of 
these  commodities.  In  this  case  where  we  purchase 
by  the   sale  of  our  commodities   other  commodities 
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which  do  not  compete  with  or  displace  but  supple- 
ment British  production,  we  see  the  greater  our  foreign 
trade  the  more  employment  is  given  to  our  workmen. 
In  this  case  "  Mercatante  "  is  perfectly  right,  but  he 
seems  like  most  Free  Traders  to  have  been  led  into 
error  by  hastily  generalizing  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal. 

The  whole  Free  Trade  position  appears  to  be  based 
on  a  series  of  hasty  and  unfortunate  generalizations 
after  insufficient  investigation.  Over  and  over  again 
we  shall  find  that  the  Free  Traders  appear,  like  skilful 
special  pleaders,  to  have  confined  their  investigations 
to  certain  very  special  cases,  and  then  quietly  assuming 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  replace  "some"  by  "  all,"  have 
extended  a  statement,  which  is  only  true  for  excep- 
tions, into  a  general  rule.  Some  of  their  assertions 
are  so  far  removed  from  being  general  truths,  that  at 
first  one  is  tempted  to  consider  Free  Traders  as  a  body 
of  men  who  are  by  nature  inaccurate ;  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  great  majority  are  only  hypnotized 
by  partial  truths,  and  believe  that  their  economic 
fancies  are  the  truths  of  economic  science. 

Their  assumption  of  infallibility,  however,  and  the 
tone  of  intellectual  superiority  adopted  by  the  doctrin- 
aire Free  Traders  have  imposed  upon  a  large  number 
of  our  voters  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Tariff  Reformers  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing the  people  that  the  so-called  "orthodox  economy," 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Trade  doctrine,  is 
not  a  true  science,  but  rather  a  series  of  hasty  generali- 
zations, so  hasty  and  so  unscientific,  as  to  be  worthless 
as  a  foundation  for  a  national  policy.  For  the  last 
sixty  years  or  more  Free  Trade  has  been  taught  in  our 
schools  with  such  an  assumption  of  infallibility  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  that  at  first  many  of  the  Tariff 
Reformers,  although  they  were  convinced  that  Free 
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Trade  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  our  working  classes,  were  dominated  by  their 
early  education,  and  asserted  that  whilst  our  partial 
Free  Trade  was  prejudicial,  Free  Trade  in  the  abstract 
was  the  best  national  policy. 

The  truth  appears  to  the  writer  to  be,  that  universal 
Free  Trade  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  any  European  nation,  that  universal  Free  Trade 
would  result  in  pulling  down  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  working  classes  in  all  civilized  white  countries  to 
the  level  of  life  of  the  same  classes  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  prevent  our  working 
classes  from  being  crushed  down  to  absolute  poverty 
by  the  coming  competition  of  the  yellow  and  brown 
races  we  must  protect  them  and  their  opportunities  of 
being  employed. 

This  brings  us  into  absolute  collision  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  theorists  of  the  Manchester  or  "orthodox" 
school  of  political  economy.  We  believe  that  the 
Cobdenite  economy  is  not  true,  is  not  scientific. 

Science  is  only  another  word  for  knowledge  ;  natural 
science  is  the  knowledge  of  nature,  is  based  purely 
on  observation  and  experiment ;  its  laws  state  the 
manner  in  which  natural  forces  act  and  react  on  each 
other  and  on  matter,  and  are  at  once  discarded  if  they 
can  be  proved  to  be  at  variance  with  observed  pheno- 
mena. The  so-called  economic  laws  of  the  Cobdenite 
economy  are  not  true  if  tested  by  the  results  of  national 
experience ;  they  are  not  based  on  observation,  but 
consist  of  a  series  of  pious  opinions  based  mostly  on 
deductions  from  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  in 
a  world  peopled  by  "economic  men,"  a  race  of  beings 
who  do  not  exist  on  this  world  and  as  far  as  history 
teaches  never  have  existed.  These  Cobdenite  asser- 
tions appear  to  have  been  elaborated  for  party  purposes, 
to  be  at  best  but  partial  truths,  and  to  be  accepted 
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and  believed  by  party  speakers  with  a  degree  of  faith 
proportionate  to  the  ignorance  and  zeal  of  the  men 
who  utter  them. 

What  is  true  for  one  nation  in  scientific  economy 
must  be  true  for  others  under  similar  conditions.  If 
we  are  right  and  Germany  wrong,  how  is  it  that 
Germany  was  bleeding  to  death  as  long  as  she 
followed  the  Cobdenite  doctrine,  whilst  she  has  made 
such  immense  progress  since  she  gave  it  up? 

If  Free  Trade  does  not  cause  unemployment,  and 
Protection  does  not  ensure  more  employment  to  the 
workers  of  the  nation,  how  is  it  that  unemployment 
in  England  has  been  so  much  greater  than  in  Germany  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  Germans  have  almost  ceased  to 
emigrate  and  must  import  Poles  and  Italians  ?  Why 
is  it  that  the  number  of  German  emigrants  during  the 
last  ten  years  from  1899  to  1909  inclusive  was  under 
300,000,  whilst  the  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom exceeded  that  number  by  over  i  ,000,000  ?  These 
are  all  questions  that  must  be  answered  by  the  Free 
Traders. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made  to  Germany  because  she  has  given  us 
such  a  great  object-lesson.  She  was  bleeding  to  death 
from  1 87 5-1 879  whilst  she  tried  to  regulate  her  com- 
mercial life  according  to  the  teaching  of  our  "  orthodox  " 
economists.  Since  1880  Germany  has,  of  set  purpose, 
ignored  the  formulae  of  these  doctrinaires,  has  done 
almost  everything  that  they  assert  must  be  detrimental 
to  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  has  broken  all  the  rules 
they  say  must  tend  to  commercial  success.  As  long 
as  Germany  obeyed  our  economists,  Germany  remained 
poor ;  when  she  rejected  their  rules  and  dogmas,  she 
began  to  flourish,  and  is,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  only 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  exceeding  prosperity. 

We  may  here  also  recall  what  the  late  Lord  Playfair 
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said  when  the  McKinley  tariff  was  introduced  in 
America :  "  If  the  Americans  are  right  in  principle, 
and  if  they  be  successful  in  practice,  the  whole  policy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  founded  on  a  gigantic  error, 
and  must  lead  to  our  ruin  as  a  commercial  nation  ". 

Here  we  have  had  two  great  national  experiments 
freely  given  to  us,  experiments  on  the  largest  possible 
scale,  and  experiments  which  show  that  the  theories  of 
the  Free  Traders,  instead  of  being  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  national  experience,  are  directly  con- 
tradicted by  them. 

Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  to  examine  these  theories 
most  carefully  in  the  light  of  the  German  and  American 
experience,  and  try  to  see  whether  they  are  expressions 
of  scientific  knowledge,  or  catch  phrases  introduced  for 
party  purposes,  and  defended  at  the  present  time 
mainly  to  serve  party  ends  ? 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  to  us  who  are 
Unionists,  that  both  Liberalism  and  Socialism  as  taught 
by  their  present  leaders  are  becoming  more  and  more 
materialistic  ;  it  seems  as  if  their  sole  rules  and  hopes 
for  achieving  national  prosperity  are  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  schemes  for  nationalizing  or  dividing  material 
wealth  are  all  that  are  essential  to  bring  about  a 
millenium.  Make  men  equal :  if  you  can't  do  it  men- 
tally or  morally,  then  do  it 'materially ;  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor,  make  everything  as  cheap  as 
possible,  feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  not  by  finding  them 
opportunities  for  work,  and  for  gaining  a  living  wage, 
but  by  pauperizing  them  and  maintaining  them  in  idle- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist.  Do  these  things, 
and  everybody  will  be  rich,  healthy,  and  virtuous  ! 

The  Socialists  will  probably  retort  with  indignation, 
that  they  at  all  events  are  free  from  such  a  reproach, 
since  they  demand  the  right  to  work  for  all.  They  do, 
it  is  true,  assert  there  is  a  right  to  work,  but  they 
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refuse  to  take  the  only  practicable  path  towards  ensuring 
that  as  many  as  possible  should  be  able  to  obtain  work. 
Besides,  the  phrase  "Right  to  work  "  is  used  by  most 
Socialists  in  a  very  loose  way ;  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
mean  the  right  to  work,  but  the  right  to  be  paid  for 
doing,  more  or  less  efficiently,  work  that  nobody  wants. 

Assuming  there  may  be  a  right  to  work,  is  this  right 
limited  or  absolute?  The  right  to  work  in  a  country 
clearly  assumes  the  right  to  live  in  that  country,  but 
the  number  of  people  who  can  live  in  any  country 
must  be  limited  to  the  number  for  whom  that  country 
can  find  sustenance  under  its  conditions  of  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  area,  etc.  It  must  beat  once  obvious 
that  the  number  who  can  live  in,  say,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
or  the  Sahara,  must  be  strictly  limited.  Also  in  cases 
of  great  natural  or  human  convulsions,  as  at  Messina 
or  Lisbon  during  their  great  earthquakes,  in  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  black  death,  or  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns,  the  right  to  live  and  the  right  to  work  had 
little  appreciable  value.  The  writer's  position  with 
regard  to  the  right  to  work  is,  that  there  is  no  absolute 
right  to  work,  but  that  the  citizen  of  any  country  has 
a  right,  nay  more,  an  absolute  right,  to  be  employed  to 
do  the  work  necessary  for  that  country  in  preference 
to  any  foreigner,  as  far  as  it  is  economically  possible  for 
such  citizen  to  be  so  employed.  This  right  of  course 
implies  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  citizen  to  make 
himself  at  least  as  efficient  as  the  foreigner,  and  to  do 
the  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  no  right  without  its  corresponding  duty, 
and  no  duty  without  a  right. 

We  will  assume,  therefore,  that  each  country  has  the 
duty  to  find  work  for  its  citizens  whenever  it  is  eco- 
nomically possible  for  it  to  do  so,  and  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  such  work  shall  be  well  and  faithfully 
done. 
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The  question  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  Free  Trade 
doctrines  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional importance  to  England  at  the  present  time, 
because,  whilst  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
finding  employment  for  our  working  population,  if  this 
employment  is  in  any  way  possible,  when  it  comes  to 
discussing  the  best  way  of  helping  our  workers,  we  find 
the  people  arrayed  in  two  hostile  camps.  The  Radicals 
believe  in  Free  Trade,  the  Unionists  in  Scientific 
Protection. 

To  define  our  position  more  clearly,  we  must  answer 
two  questions : — 

{a)  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  employment 
that  can  economically  be  given  ? 

(b)  Are  we  giving  to  our  working  classes  this  maxi- 
mum amount  ? 

It  appears  that  all  the  employment  a  country  is 
capable  of  giving  to  its  workers  can  be  included  under 
three  heads  : — 

1.  The  work  necessary  for  the  upkeep  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  the  work  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  houses,  roads,  fields,  rail- 
ways, etc.,  and  for  providing  new  ones  as  they  are 
required. 

2.  The  work  necessary  to  produce  the  commodities 
consumed  in  the  country  as  far  as  they  can  be  pro- 
duced there. 

3.  The  work  necessary  to  produce  the  commodities 
the  country  exports,  whether  these  are  to  pay  its  debts, 
to  pay  for  raw  materials  and  goods  it  needs  but  cannot 
produce,  or  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  nations. 

All  the  work  a  country  can  provide  must  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  these  heads  ;  in  practice,  moreover,  this 
work  must  be  limited  to  what  is  economically  possible 
under  the  conditions  of  civilization  and  wealth  of  the 
country  at  the  time — that  is,  by  its  capital  and  resources. 
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The  demand  to  have  work  provided  beyond  these 
limits  means  a  demand  to  be  paid  for  doing  work  the 
country  does  not  require  and  cannot  pay  for  at  the 
time  ;  in  practice  this  would  mean  that  one  set  of  men 
must  lose  their  employment  in  order  to  give  to  another 
and  presumably  less  capable  set  of  men  work  which 
would  be  less  advantageous  to  the  country. 

Are  we  giving  to  our  work-people  all  the  work  and  em- 
ployment the  nation  is  capable  of  providing  ?  The  Free 
Traders  say  "  Yes  ".  They  assert  that  as  Free  Trade 
is  the  only  sound  economic  policy,  any  change  from 
Free  Trade  to  Protection  or  Preference,  as  it  must  be  a 
change  for  the  worse,  must  inevitably  make  conditions 
of  employment  worse  than  they  are  already.  The 
Tariff  Reformers  on  the  contrary  believe  and  assert 
that  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  enabled,  if  we 
adopted  a  scientific  tariff,  to  give  an  enormous 
amount  of  additional  employment. 


CHAPTER  III 

Free  Trade  dogmas  and  fallacies  examined. 

If  Tariff  Reformers  point  out  that  foreign  dumping 
or  the  importation  of  goods  we  might  make  ourselves 
must  throw  men  out  of  employment,  our  Free  Trade 
friends  smile  upon  us  in  a  patronizing  way,  and  tell  us 
more  or  less  politely,  that  if  we  only  had  studied  and 
knew  the  irrefutable  laws  of  the  orthodox  economy  we 
should  not  make  such  childish  observations,  that  these 
problems  have  fortunately  all  been  thought  out  and 
solved  long  ago,  and  that  the  laws  of  their  orthodox 
political  economy  are  as  true  and  unchangeable  as  the 
laws  of  mathematics  or  any  other  true  science.  Now 
here  we  join  issue  ;  we  say  that  a  great  number  of 
these  so-called  laws  are  not  scientific  laws  at  all,  that 
instead  of  being  true  and  unchangeable  they  are 
merely  ways  of  expressing  certain  pious  but  incorrect 
opinions,  and  we  assert  that  the  practical  policy  founded 
on  the  assumption  of  their  truth  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  nation  and  of  the  working  classes 
in  particular,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  unemployment. 

But  as  long  as  Free  Traders  continue  to  believe  in 
the  semi-sacred  nature  of  these  so-called  economical 
laws,  so  long  they  will  deny  that  Tariff  Reform  can 
and  will  give  far  more  employment  than  our  workers 
obtain  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  attack  and  expose  these  "  orthodox  "  fallacies. 

This  exposure  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  the  Free 
Trade  premises  has  been  made  by  numerous  writers, 
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but  as  they  are  still  accepted  as  economic  truths  by 
most  of  the  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Socialists,  there  is 
still  room  for  efforts  to  overthrow  them  from  the 
position  of  intellectual  supremacy  they  have  usurped 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  believers. 

What  are  these  dogmas  accepted  as  truths  by  the 
Free  Traders  ? 

The  chief  are  : — 

{a)  Imports  are  paid  for  by  exports, 

{b)  Employment  cannot  be  increased  by  tariffs. 

{c)  Unemployment  is  not  caused  by  Free  Trade. 

{(T)  Protection  would  only  enrich  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

(/)  Protection  would  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer, 
/  (/)  If  men  are  displaced  from  any  trade,  by  the  im- 
portation of  goods  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  at 
home,  it  only  means  that  the  men  have  been  employed 
in  some  trade  for  which  the  country  is  not  fitted  by 
nature  ;  and  they  are  sure  to  obtain  some  more  nat- 
ural and  therefore  more  lucrative  employment. 

{g)  The  policy  of  trusting  to  the  working  of  natural 
laws,  i.e.  of  laissez  fah'e,  is  the  height  of  national  and 
commercial  wisdom.  Any  interference  by  the  State 
is  fighting  against  nature,  and  certain  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

{h)  Duties  are  always  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
inevitably  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer 
by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

(z)  Universal  Free  Trade,  i.e.  each  country  producing 
those  commodities  for  which  it  is  most  fitted  by 
nature,  and  exchanging  freely  its  spare  produce  for 
the  commodities  of  other  countries,  would  be  best  for 
humanity. 

{k)  A  Free  Trade  country  must  be  able  to  produce 
more  cheaply  than  a  protected  country,  and  therefore 
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must  be  able  to  undersell  the  protected  country  in  all 
neutral  markets. 

^l^irii|fi£u41och's  "Forsiuia/'partiallj^  discussed  on 

(;/2)  Duties  on  manufactured  goods  would  decrease 
both  exports  and  imports,  must  cause  or  increase  un- 
employment and  would  ruin  our  shipping. 

(«)  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  be  gauged  by  the 
total  value  of  its  foreign  trade  or  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  its  foreign  trade  by  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, giving  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
per  head  of  the  population. 

The  Free  Traders  appear  to  look  upon  these  state- 
ments as  the  expression  of  eternal  and  fundamental 
truths  which  are  capable  of  direct  scientific  proof,  and 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them  in  the  same  way 
that  axioms  and  postulates  are  used  in  mathematics. 

To  the  Tariff  Reformers  they  are  but  the  dogmas 
and  articles  of  an  unscientific  and  erroneous  creed, 
most  of  which  are  essentially  untrue,  while,  of  the 
remainder,  two  are  only  partially  true,  and  the  first 
though  approximately  true  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
argument  for  Free  Trade. 

As,  however,  the  Free  Traders  accept  them  with 
reverence  and  base  most  of  their  arguments  for  Free 
Trade  upon  them,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  them  more 
or  less  fully. 

Let  us  take  them  in  order  : — 
V  (a)  "  Imports  are  paid  for  by  exports."  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true,  we  may  even  admit  that  it  is  nearly 
true,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  imports  of  to- 
day may  be  sent  in  payment  for  goods  exported  fifty 
years  ago. 

Also,  if  quite  true,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  argument 
for  Free  Trade.  Because  in  the  case  of  both  Germany 
and  America  both  exports  and  imports  have  increased 
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at  a  much  greater  rate  since  those  countries  adopted  a 
scientific  tariff  than  when  they  approximated  to  Free 
Trade,  also  their  foreign  trade  is  increasing  at  a  very 
much  greater  rate  than  ours. 

Imports  also  may  be  and  often  are  paid  for  by  the 
interest  due  for  money  lent  or  invested  abroad.  Over 
i^8 3, 000,000  worth  of  the  British  imports  come  in  for 
this  reason,  and  give  absolutely  no  present  employ- 
ment in  making  goods  to  export  in  return ;  if  these 
imports  are  raw  material  or  food  we  cannot  produce, 
they  are  probably  very  advantageous  to  our  workers, 
but  when  they  take  the  form  of  fully  manufactured 
goods  that  otherwise  would  be  made  at  home  they 
only  cause  unemployment.  It  is  probably  true  that 
nearly  all  the  capital  invested  abroad  was  sent  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods, 
therefore  this  exodus  of  capital  was  a  factor  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  working  population  of  our 
country  as  long  as  the  capital  was  being  exported. 
Unfortunately,  the  workmen  of  to-day  cannot  live 
on  the  wages  paid  to  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. The  question  we  are  concerned  with  now  is, 
how  can  we  employ  and  feed  the  present  generation 
\  of  our  population  ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  finding 
3  them  work  now.  With  reference  to  this  it  is  interest- 
•  ing  to  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Schwabach 
^"  Consular  Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Consular  District 
of  Berlin,  for  1907,"  p.  44):  "As  is  evident  from  the 
above  table,  Germany's  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions  amounted  to 
roughly  18 '5  per  cent  of  the  total  German  imports. 
German  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  possessions  figure  at  21  "5  to  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports.  The  relative  excess  of  the  exports  over 
the  imports  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Germany  chiefly 
imports  food-stuffs,  raw  materials,  and  partly  finished 
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goods  for  industrial  purposes  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  possessions  (although  the  imports  of 
machinery  and  ships  from  the  United  Kingdom  into 
Germany,  too,  show  considerable  values),  whilst  to 
those  countries  she  exports  principally  manufactures 
which  are  comparatively  higher  in  price." 

In  Cobden's  time  and  before  the  Germans  adopted 
their  present  tariff  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  was  in  its  character  the  very  opposite 
to  this.  Why  has  it  altered  ?  The  German  tariff  was 
expressly  devised  for  the  very  purpose  of  altering 
it,  and  has  succeeded  only  too  well  for  our  workers. 
Now  the  Germans  mainly  send  us  fully-manufactured 
articles,  that  is,  those  on  which  the  maximum  em- 
ployment has  been  spent  by  Germans  and  on  which 
consequently  there  is  little  or  no  labour  left  to  be  spent 
by  Englishmen.  On  the  contrary  we  mainly  send  to 
Germany  raw  materials  or  partly-finished  goods  which 
give  employment  to  great  numbers  of  Germans  instead 
of  fully-manufactured  articles  on  which  all  the  neces- 
sary labour  has  been  spent  by  Englishmen.  The  Con- 
sular Report  for  Berlin  published  July,  1909,  gives  the 
value  of  the  German  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years 
1905-6-7.  From  these  we  see  the  average  imports 
into  Germany  from  the  United  Kingdom  (our  exports 
to  Germany)  for  these  years  were  worth  £"41,288,000, 
whilst  the  average  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Germany  averaged  ;^5 1,953,000,  an  excess  of 
;^i 0,665, 000.  If  we  consider  only  the  respective 
trade  between  these  two  countries  in  fully  or  partly- 
manufactured  goods  for  these  same  years,  we  find  that 
the  Germans  sent  us  each  year  on  the  average  fully  or 
partly-manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  £38,200,000, 
whilst  we  sent  the  Germans  partly  or  fully-manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  only  £25,400,000  ;  here 
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there  is  a  difference  of  ;^i 2,800,000  a  year.  We  may 
consider  that  about  from  one-third  to  half  the  value  of 
these  goods  would  represent  the  wages  paid  in  making 
them.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  we  paid  from 
;^4,ooo,ooo  to  ;^6,ooo,ooo  more  in  wages  to  German 
workmen  than  the  Germans  paid  in  wages  to  British 
workmen.  The  German  fiscal  system  was  adopted 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  employment  for  German 
workmen,  and  it  has  succeeded  admirably  in  doing  so. 
Our  system  has  been  gradually  developed  to  enable 
the  consumer  to  obtain  goods  as  cheaply  as  possible  ; 
it  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  obtaining  this 
end,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  wages  and  the  employ- 
ment of  our  workers. 

What  appears  to  happen  is  roughly  this.  We  buy 
goods  from  Germany  because  we  can  obtain  them 
from  this  protected  country  more  cheaply  than  we  can 
manufacture  them  at  home,  otherwise  we  should  not 
buy  them.  The  German  is  paid  first  by  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  cheque.  He  can  get  this  cashed  and  take 
the  gold  back  to  Germany  if  he  wishes,  but  the  carriage 
of  gold  and  its  insurance  are  expensive.  He  therefore 
looks  about  to  see  if  he  cannot  buy  some  commodities 
here  which  he  can  sell  again  in  Germany,  so  as  to  get 
a  second  profit.  Here  the  German  tariff  comes  in  ;  it 
was  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  tells  him,  "  Buy 
whatever  you  like  in  Great  Britain  ;  if,  however,  you  buy 
goods  you  ought  to  have  made  in  Germany  you  must 
pay  a  tax ;  if  on  the  other  hand  you  bring  over  raw 
materials  or  such  partly-manufactured  goods  as  will 
increase  the  amount  of  employment  in  Germany,  you 
will  not  be  taxed  ".  If  he  buys  raw  materials  which 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  country  he  is  not  taxed  ; 
if  he  buys  manufactured  goods  which  displace  German 
manufactures  he  is  taxed  ;  if  he  buys  raw  materials 
he  gets  full  profits ;  if  he  buys  manufactured  goods, 
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that  is,  if  he  buys  British  labour  instead  of  employing 
German  labour,  he  is  fully  taxed  ;  therefore  in  this  case 
he  must  either  pay  the  tax  himself  and  lessen  his 
profits,  or  he  must  add  part  or  all  of  the  tax  to  the 
price,  and  may  not  be  able  to  sell  the  goods  at  all, 
since  they  must  enter  into  competition  with  similar 
German  goods  made  for  the  home  market.  Conse- 
quently whenever  possible  he  buys  raw  materials  or 
such  partly-manufactured  goods  as  are  admitted  under 
low  tariffs.  Our  tariff  is  careless  of  the  prosperity  of 
our  workers;  it  was  devised  when  we  had  no  com- 
petitors to  be  feared.  The  German  tariff  protects 
German  workers,  and  was  devised  when  German  work- 
men were  suffering  intensely  from  foreign,  mainly 
British,  competition. 

The  statement  that  imports  are  paid  for  by  exports 
must  therefore  be  largely  qualified  before  it  can  be 
taken  as  true.  Even  if  true  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
argument  for  Free  Trade  from  the  national  point  of 
viev/,  because  even  if  the  money  value  of  imports  and 
exports  were  equal  the  labour  value  might  be  very  un- 
equal. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employment  of 
the  workers,  which  forms  so  great  an  element  in 
national  prosperity,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  inter- 
national exchange  so  that  the  labour  value  of  the 
goods  exported  and  imported  shall  be  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible.  If  the  labour  value  of  the  exports  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  imports,  it  means  that  the 
working  classes  of  the  country  in  question  are  getting 
more  than  a  half  share  of  the  employment  due  to  this 
trade.  If  less,  it  means  that  the  working  classes  are 
getting  less  than  their  fair  share  of  this  employment. 
The  figures  given  above  and  statements  of  the  British 
Consul  in  Berlin  prove  that  with  regard  to  our  trade 
with  Germany,  the  British  workers  get  less  than  their 
fair  share,  and  the  German  workers  more  than  their 
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fair  share  of  the  employment  due  to  this  trade.  If 
the  employment  were  fairly  shared,  it  seems  certain 
that  our  working  classes  would  get  several  millions 
more  a  year  in  wages.  But  the  German  statesmen 
work  for  this  very  end,  our  politicians  pride  themselves 
on  letting  things  slide. 
%j  {b)  "Employment  cannot  be  increased  by  tariffs." 
This  appears  to  be  absolutely  untrue.  The  history  of 
England  and  all  the  other  civilized  countries  proves  the 
direct  contrary.  The  iron  and  cotton  industries  in 
America  were  founded  and  fostered  by  tariffs  ;  without 
such  tariffs  they  must  have  perished  from  English 
competition.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  employment 
given  in  America  in  those  two  trades  and  in  all  their 
branches  is  due  to  the  American  tariffs.  One  branch, 
the  American  tin  plate  trade,  was  built  up  from  its 
very  commencement  under  protection.  The  McKinley 
tariff  commenced  i  October,  1890.  Then  the  tin 
plate  production  in  the  United  States  was  nil.  Under 
the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs  it  increased  to  a 
production  of  578,000  tons  in  1906- 1907  and  even 
515,000  tons  in  1907-1908,  whilst  the  net  importation 
diminished  from  280,547  tons  in  1892-1893  to  47,820 
tons  in   1 907-1 908.     The  employment  in  the  United 

\  States  in  the  tin  plate  trade  is  entirely  due  to  pro- 

/    tection. 

•        1 

The  export  of  German  domestic  produce  (merchan- 
dise only)  which  was  worth  ;^i44,77o,ooo  in  1880,  the 
first  year  of  German  protection,  had  reached  in  1908 
the  value  of  ;^3 14, 593,000,  an  increase  of  1 1 7  per  cent, 
representing  an  enormous  extra  amount  of  employment 
'  given  to  the  workmen  who  produced  these  articles. 
If  we  take  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  to- 
gether, we  find  that  the  production  of  the  two  rose 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  an  annual  average  of  9*9 
million  tons  in  1 880-1 884  to  an  annual  average  of  15-8 
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million  tons  in  1905- 1908,  an  increase  of  59-6  per  cent; 
whilst  the  German  production  of  these  two  commodities 
in  the  same  time  increased  from  5,000,000  tons  to 
227  million  tons,  an  increase  of  374  per  cent.  Or  if 
we  put  it  another  way,  the  German  production  of  these 
two  metals,  which  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  the  commercial  efficiency  of  a  nation,  increased 
from  less  than  half  the  British  production  whilst 
Germany  suffered  under  Free  Trade,  to  a  production 
exceeding  the  British  by  43  '6  per  cent  aftertwenty-eight 
years  of  protection.  We  Tariff  Reformers  claim  that  this 
increase  in  the  iron  and  steel  production  in  Germany, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  employment  given  to 
German  workers  as  a  consequence,  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  the  growing  industries  in  Germany  had 
been  subject  to  British  competition  and  British  dumping. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  give  numerous  other  examples 
from  the  history  of  other  trades  in  these  and  other 
countries,  but  the  above  appear  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  show  the  untruth  of  this  favourite  Free  Trade 
dogma. 

w  (c)   "  Unemployment  is  not  caused  by  Free  Trade." 

This  statement  apparently  is  accepted  as  a  truth  by 

the  Free  Traders  because  it  is  a  necessary  deduction 

from  Mr.  McCulloch's  "Formula"  alluded  to  on  p.  16 

and  discussed  at  greater  length  on  pp.  58-79.     When 

brought  face  to   face  with  the   experience   of  Great 

Britain  and  other  countries,  they  usually  allege  that 

the  unemployment  in  question  was  not  caused  by  Free 

Trade,  but  occurred  in  spite  of  Free  Trade,  and  would 

have  been  worse  under  Protection.     To  those,  however, 

J  V   who  are  amenable  to  argument  we  suggest  that  the 

"^  i  following  facts  are  worth  considering.     The  downfall 

"*    '^of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  greatly  caused  by  her 

peasants  being  thrown  out  of  employment  when  the 

produce  from  their  farms  was  undersold  by  grain  im- 
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ported  from  Sicily  and  Egypt.  The  trade  and  pro- 
sperity of  Florence  and  Constantinople  were  ruined 
because  these  cities  permitted  their  home  production 
to  be  destroyed  and  their  home  workers  unemployed 
by  allowing  free  importation  for  the  sake  of  their 
merchants  and  bankers  ;  they  found,  what  other  States 
have  found  since,  that  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
a  great  mercantile  carrying  and  banking  trade,  is  a 
great  productive  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  home 
manufacturers. 

Germany  and  America  when  they  approximated  to 
Free  Trade  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  full 
employment  for  their  working  population,  and  were 
compelled  by  necessity  to  adopt  a  policy  of  protecting 
^  the  work  of  their  people.  To  come  nearer  home,  the 
'  comparative  destruction  of  the  English  agricultural 
industry  under  Free  Trade  has  thrown  about  1,000,000 
men  off  the  land  and  out  of  employment.  The  change 
of  converting  arable  into  pasture  land  is  still  going  on 
whenever  possible,  and  this  entails  about  five  men 
being  thrown  out  of  employment  for  every  200  acres 
of  arable  land  grassed  down.  Cobden  allowed  that 
we  grew  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  20,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat  every  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  we 
grew  about  22,000,000.  Cobden  said  that  after  we 
had  adopted  Free  Trade  and  given  the  encouragement 
to  agriculture  this  must  cause,  we  should  grow  five 
quarters  to  the  acre  instead  of  four.  This  shows  that  in 
1846  there  must  have  been  an  average  of  at  least 
5,000,000  acres  under  wheat;  in  1909  only  1,868,000 
acres  were  under  wheat,  a  loss  of  at  least  3,132,000 
acres,  and  the  average  production  is  still  only  about  four 
quarters  to  the  acre.  That  this  change  is  still  going 
on  is  proved  by  the  agricultural  reports ;  we  find  that 
since  the  average  for  187 1 -187 5  the  acreage  under  corn 
crops  of  all  sorts  has  decreased  by  over  3,200,000  acres. 
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In  spite  of  this  increase  in  grass  land,  the  number 
of  live  stock  has  only  increased  very  slightly.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  gives  the  number 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  for  the  years  1879 
and  1908.  We  find  that,  in  these  thirty  years  of  Free 
Trade,  the  number  of  horses  increased  by  133,201,  from 
1,955,394  to  2,088,595  ;  cattle  by  1,776,627,  from 
9,961,536  to  11,738,163,  and  pigs  from  3,178,10610 
4,055,716,  whilst  sheep  have  diminished  by  902,041. 
These  increases  in  numbers  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, as  the  total  population  of  these  islands  must 
have  increased  by  over  9,000,000  in  the  same  time. 
Now  let  us  compare  these  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  progress  of  Germany  during  the 
last  twenty-four  years.  In  Germany  we  find  that  the 
total  acreage  of  arable  land  under  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  has  increased  by  1,517,369  acres.  The  total 
area  of  the  German  Empire  inclusive  of  lakes  and 
water  is  given  as  133,585,000  acres,  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  excluding  water  for  Great  Britain, 
as  77,096,022  acres.  Therefore  the  area  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  at  most  i  73  times,  or  less  than  one 
and  three-quarters  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  German  soil  is  generally  less  fertile.  The 
German  population  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1-41   times  as  large). 

In  Germany  from  1883  to  1907  the  corresponding 
figures  are : — 

The  number  of  horses  has  increased  by  814,718  to  a  total  of  4,337,263 
cattle        „         „  4,803,092      „      „       20,589,856 

pigs  „        „        12,873,813      „      „       22,080,008 

Moreover,  the  total  production  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  has  increased  from  283,295,430  cwts.  in  1884 
to  488,902,074  cwts.  in  1908,  or  by  72-5  per  cent. 
The  best  way  perhaps  of  showing  the  comparative 
progress  of  the  two  nations  is  to  give  tables  showing 
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the  relative  production  for  every  hundred  of  the  re- 
spective populations. 


Grain  in  cwts. : — 

United  Kingdom. 
1884.          1908. 

Germany. 
1884.           1908. 

Wheat       .        .        .        . 

119 

65 

105 

1x5-8 

Rye 

Total  wheat  and  rye  . 
Total   grain    (wheat,    rye, 
barley,  and  oats)     . 

119 
321 

65 
273 

231 
336 

610 

472-34 
588-14 

776 

Animals  kept  for  food : — 
Sheep         .         .        .        . 
Cattle         .         .         .         . 
Pigs 

1883. 

80 
28-52 
11-26 

1907. 

68 

26-37 

9 

1883. 

417 

34-3 
20-I 

1907. 
12-4 

33-2 
35-6 

This  table  not  only  shows  us  that  Germany  is  far 
more  self-supporting  now  than  she  was  in  1 883-1 884, 
but  that  there  must  be  much  more  employment  for  her 
agricultural  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  only  less  able  to  support  the  British 
people,  but  it  gives  far  less  employment  on  its  fields 
than  it  did  in  1 883-1 884. 

There  is  another  curious  effect  of  the  British  as  com- 
pared with  the  German  policy.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
the  world's  price  for  every  commodity,  especially  when 
it  is  a  necessity  of  life,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand.  The  United 
Kingdom  produces  about  1 5,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  less  than  it  did  in  1846  ;  the  world's  supply  is 
diminished  by  that  quantity  ;  it  is  obvious  that  in 
times  of  scarcity  the  world's  price  for  wheat  must  be 
very  considerably  higher  than  it  would  be  if  the  United 
Kingdom  produced  even  10,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
more  than  it  now  produces.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
in  times  of  comparative  scarcity,  as  in  the  last  few 
years,  our  neglect  of  British  agriculture  has  increased 
the  cost  of  wheat  not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom 
itself,  but  to  all  other  wheat-consuming  countries. 
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It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  protective  policy  of 
the  German  Empire  by  so  considerably  increasing  the 
German  production  of  grain  has  increased  the  world's 
supply,  and  therefore  diminished  the  world's  price  for 
wheat  and  rye  not  only  for  the  Germans  but  for  all 
other  countries. 

British  neglect  of  our  own  resources  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  poor,  therefore  though  our 
treasury  reaps  no  advantage  from  our  free  importation 
of  wheat,  our  consumers  of  wheat  do  not  receive  the 
whole  benefit  they  are  supposed  to  do.  If  we  had 
continued  to  impose  a  duty  on  wheat  our  people 
would  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty,  the  world's  price 
apart  from  the  duty  would  be  less. 

The  German  production  of  grain  has  lessened  the 
world's  price,  therefore  though  the  German  consumer 
may  pay  more  than  the  world's  price  for  his  food  on 
account  of  the  German  tariff,  if  there  had  been  no 
tariff  the  world's  price  must  have  been  higher  and  his 
food  would  not  cost  him  less  by  the  amount  of  the 
duty  if  the  duty  were  removed. 

The  German  citizen  does  not  therefore  pay  as  much 
as  some  believe  as  a  result  of  the  German  duties  on 
grain.  The  British  citizen  does  not  receive  as  great 
an  advantage  as  he  believes  from  his  Cobdenite  policy. 

The  Germans  maintain  the  stamina  of  their  race  by 
rearing  a  healthy  population  on  their  fields,  the  Britons 
are  endangering  the  future  of  the  British  race  by 
crowding  their  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  towns. 

The  German  population  is  increasing  at  a  very 
much  greater  rate  than  ours,  and  her  emigration  has 
almost  ceased,  in  fact  she  is  obliged  to  import  every 
year  thousands  of  Poles  and  Italians  to  do  her  surplus 
work.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year,  1910,  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  these  foreign  labourers  will  be 
required  to  reap  Germany's  harvests  alone. 
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The  United  Kingdom  though  increasing  at  a  slower 
rate  cannot  find  employment  for  her  children,  but 
must  ship  them  away  to  find  work  in  protected 
countries.  The  difference  in  our  fiscal  systems  is  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  nations  that  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  Germany  has  more  than 
enough  employment  for  the  whole  of  her  population, 
whilst  Free  Trade  England  must  maintain  thousands 
of  unemployed  in  spite  of  an  enormous  exodus  of  the 
best  of  her  children. 

If  we  turn  from  the  country  to  the  towns  we  find 
similar  if  not  worse  conditions ;  we  find  in  the  silk 
trade  that,  owing  to  the  importation  of  cheaper  foreign 
silk,  we  employed  over  91,000  less  hands  in  1901 
than  in  1851.  In  the  woollen  trade  we  employed 
31,900  fewer  in  1900  than  in  1874.  There  has  not 
only  been  this  absolute  loss  of  employment  owing  to 
Free  Trade,  but  in  other  cases  there  has  been  a  de- 
gradation of  labour,  if  the  term  can  be  so  used.  In 
the  Wolverhampton  district  men  used  to  be  employed 
in  lock-making,  now  many  machines  are  worked  by 
girls  and  women  because  the  trade  has  so  suffered 
from  foreign  competition  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pay 
men's  wages,  the  only  way  to  retain  the  trade  is  to 
cut  down  wages  to  starvation  point  and  sweat  women 
and  girls  to  do,  at  sweated  wages,  work  formerly  done 
by  men.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  Cobdenism  under  modern  conditions. 

Is  it  not  obvious  from  the  above,  that  the  Free 
Trade  doctrine,  "unemployment  is  not  caused  by 
Free  Trade,"  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  ? 

We  all  know  the  answer  usually  given  by  the  Free 
Traders  that  though  Free  Trade  may  displace  isolated 
workmen  from  isolated  trades  for  which  the  country 
is  not  fitted  by  nature,  the  result  finally  is  only  to 
change   the   current    of  employment,  and  in  fact  to 
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ultimately   give    more   employment    than   would    be 
possible  under  protection. 

This  answer  is  totally  unsupported  by  history  and 
the  experience  of  protected  nations,  it  is  based  not 
on  fact  but  on  theory,  and  is  a  delightful  example  of 
begging  the  question. 

^J      {(f)  "  Protection    would    only   enrich  the   capitalist 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation." 

This  statement  appears  to  be  based  entirely  on 
theory,  not  on  fact.  Under  modern  conditions  the 
capitalist  can  usually  take  very  good  care  of  his 
interests,  it  is  the  workman  who  needs  protecting. 
The  great  capitalists  have  learned  to  be  independent 
of  mere  local  conditions,  capital  is  becoming  inter- 
national. Harass  the  capitalists  and  they  remove 
their  liquid  capital  from  one  country  to  another  with 
little  difficulty.  They  cannot  move  site  or  buildings 
it  is  true,  but  they  can  move  machinery  and  men, 
they  can  move  the  seat  of  their  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses from  countries  where  profits  are  not  possible, 
or  where  labour  is  dear,  to  countries  where  they  are 
given  facilities  for  increasing  their  output  and  profits. 
Free  Trade  by  exposing  the  manufacturer  to  the  perils 
of  unchecked  foreign  competition  and  dumping  tends 
to  repel  capital.  A  scientific  protection  tends  as 
certainly  to  attract  it.  We  see  year  by  year  British 
capitalists  setting  up  factories  in  the  different  protected 
countries,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  work-people 
of  those  countries,  and  then  sending  the  produce  from 
these  factories  to  compete  with  and  displace  the  pro- 
ducts of  those  manufacturers  who  have  remained  in 
Great  Britain,  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  these, 
but  still  more  to  the  detriment  of  those  British  workers 
who  thereby  lose  their  employment. 

4       If  a  manufacturer  sets  up  his  works  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  has  it  is  true  the  British  market  of  about 
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44,500,000  freely  open  to  him,  but  it  is  just  as  freely 
open  to  the  manufacturers  of  all  the  protected  countries 
who  may  dump  here  what  they  please ;  his  produce 
is  taxed  if  he  tries  to  send  it  into  any  of  the  great 
competing  countries.  If  he  sets  up  his  works  in 
Germany  he  has  the  German  market  reserved  for  him, 
no  foreign  dumping  is  permitted  there,  and  he  has  the 
British  market  given  him  as  freely  as  if  he  were  em- 
ploying labour  here,  though  he  may  not  spend  one 
penny  of  his  wages  or  profits  in  Great  Britain  and 
may  do  nothing  to  support  the .  country  by  paying 
rates  or  taxes. 

Free  Trade  says  in  fact  to  the  capitalist :  Go  where 
you  like,  set  up  your  works  in  any  country  in  the 
world  where  you  can  do  so  with  greatest  profit  to 
yourself,  employ  foreigners  in  preference  to  your  own 
people  whenever  the  foreigners  will  work  for  less, 
and  never  mind  at  all  about  the  working  population 
of  your  own  country.  Protection  says  on  the  contrary  : 
It  is  your  duty,  or,  if  you  do  not  care  for  duty,  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  set  up  your  works  where 
you  must  employ  the  workpeople  of  your  own  country. 
If  you  set  up  your  works  in  foreign  lands  and  deprive 
these  people  of  the  employment  which  is  their  due, 
you  shall  be  taxed  accordingly.  You  might,  you  say, 
make  greater  profits  by  going  abroad  for  your  labour 
and  sending  your  fully-manufactured  goods  here ;  pos- 
sibly you  might,  but  you  have  got  to  enrich  the  work- 
men of  your  country  by  finding  them  employment  if 
you  mean  to  sell  your  goods  here,  even  if  you  do  not 
make  quite  so  much  profit. 

Free  Traders  always  appear  to  forget  that  in  most 
cases  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  increases 
very  greatly  if  the  price  be  lowered,  and  diminishes 
very  rapidly  if  the  price  be  raised.  A  duty  may  pre- 
vent foreign  competition  and  dumping  so  as  to  allow 
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the  home  manufacturers  to  enjoy  the  home  market, 
but  these  home  manufacturers  usually  find  that  it  pays 
them  better  to  sell  a  great  number  of  articles  at  a  low 
price  than  to  make  a  greater  profit  per  article  on  a 
greatly-diminished  sale.  The  old  arguments  against 
monopolies  were  founded  on  what  actually  might 
occur  in  days  when  countries  were  small,  often  com- 
prising one  city  only — the  word  itself  teaches  this  ;  these 
arguments  are  naturally  believed  in  by  the  Little  Eng- 
land party,  but  they  are  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
great  countries. 

As  the  capitalist  cannot  enrich  himself  by  manu- 
facturing unless  he  employs  labour,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  statement  of  the  Free  Traders  that  Protection 
only  enriches  the  capitalist  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  is  untrue.     Protection  cannot  enrich  the 
capitalist  unless  he  gives  employment  to  the  workers 
of  his  nation,  it  makes  him  employ  these  workers. 
Free  Trade  on  the  contrary  allows  the  capitalist  to 
make  greater  profits  by  employing  foreigners.     There- 
fore we  may  assert  that  it  is  Free  Trade  that  enriches 
the  capitalist  at  the  expense  of  the  workers  ofhis  country. 
♦    {e)  "  Protection  must  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,"     We  assert  that  our  one-sided  Free  Trade  is 
making  the  poor  poorer,  and  probably  making  the  rich 
richer.     The  great  source  of  wealth  is  the  productive 
activity  of  mankind.     For  the  great  majority  of  the 
working  population  of  every  nation,  the  question  how 
they  can  earn  their  livelihood  is  of  greater  importance 
than  how  the  money  when  earned    is    to    be    spent. 
The  Tariff  Reformer  devotes  most  of  his    attention 
towards  considering  how  the  working  population  may 
earn  as  much  as  possible,  the  Free  Trader  seems  to 
confine  himself  entirely  to  the  second  question,  i.e.  how 
can  these  earnings  be  spent  as  profitably  as  possible. 
We  consider  that  he,  in  his  desire  for  cheapness,  for- 
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gets  that  cheap  commodities  do  not  enrich  the  poor  if 
they  necessitate  low  wages.  He  appears  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  conditions  have  changed,  and  that,  owing  to 
the  rapid  cheapening  of  freights  and  establishment  of 
more  settled  Governments,  capital  is  spreading  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  where  the  workers  are  as  intelligent 
as  those  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  living,  owing  to 
climatic  and  national  conditions,  is,  and  apparently 
will  always  be,  very  considerably  less  in  these  countries 
than  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  white  races. 
Labourers  in  India,  China,  and  Japan  can  live  for  a 
few  pence  a  day,  skilled  labour  can  be  had  in  any 
quantity  for  is,  a  day.  Therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  as  they  very  soon  will  be,  the  cost  of  making 
textile  fabrics  in  these  countries  will  soon  be  about 
22  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  is  to  say,  these  Eastern  countries  will  be  able 
to  undersell  our  manufacturers  in  our  home  and  in 
all  neutral  markets ;  unless  we  can  secure  our  home 
market  by  Protection,  our  colonial  markets  by  Prefer- 
ence, and  the  neutral  markets  by  commercial  treaties. 
Unless  we  have  Protection  our  workers  must  either 
strive  to  keep  their  work  by  accepting  lower  wages, 
or  they  will  lose  their  employment  altogether.  Surely, 
in  this  case,  Free  Trade  will  make  the  poor  poorer. 
The  rich  who  have  fixed  incomes  will  be  able  to  make 
their  incomes  go  farther  by  purchasing  foreign  instead 
of  British  goods,  therefore  they  will  be  richer.  Free 
Trade,  therefore,  must  make  the  poor  poorer,  it  may 
make  the  rich  richer. 

{/)  "  If  men  are  displaced  from  any  trade,  by  the 
importation  of  cheaper  goods  than  can  be  made  at 
home,  it  only  means  that  the  men  have  been  employed 
in  some  trade  for  which  the  country  is  not  fitted  by 
nature ;  and  these  men  are  sure  to  obtain  some  more 
natural  and  therefore  more  lucrative  employment," 
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This  statement  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  pious 
opinion  rather  than  a  scientific  truth.  It  assumes  that 
our  workers  are  "  economic  "  men,  and  it  gives  a  purely 
artificial  and  unnatural  meaning  to  the  words  "  nature  " 
and  "natural".  Under  modern  conditions  of  manu- 
facture we  find  the  greatest  factor  of  success  and  cheap- 
ness of  production  is  the  massing  of  capital  in  protected 
countries,  where  it  produces  on  an  enormous  scale, 
and  at  correspondingly  low  cost.  It  pays  these 
gigantic  undertakings  to  keep  their  works  running  full 
or  overtime,  so  as  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  over- 
head expenses  to  the  cost  of  the  total  output.  Any 
surplus  produce  can  often  be  advantageously  dumped 
into  Free  Trade  markets,  throwing  the  workmen  of 
these  countries  out  of  employment.  The  two  main 
causes  of  cheapness  of  imported  commodities  are 
either  cheapness  of  labour  or  massing  of  capital  in  the 
exporting  countries.  The  only  possible  way  of  bring- 
ing massing  of  capital  in  protected  countries  under  the 
head  of  "natural,"  is  surely  to  allow  that  it  is  only 
"natural  "  that  Protection  should  be  more  advantage- 
ous for  stimulating  the  productive  capacity  of  countries 
than  Free  Trade,  but  that  is  not  the  meaning  the  Free 

N.Traders  give  to  the  word. 

•J  "^  It  is  also  certain  that  under  modern  conditions  of 
specialization  in  industries,  the  man  who  has  trained 
himself  to  become  a  skilled  workman  in  any  manu- 
facturing industry,  must  by  the  nature  of  things  be  an 
unskilled  workman  or  labourer  in  any  other  industry. 
Deprive  this  man  of  the  employment  for  which  he  is 
skilled,  and  for  which  he  could  obtain  skilled  wages, 
and  he  is  reduced  to  becoming  an  unskilled  labourer 
in  some  other  employment,  for  which  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  more  fitted  by  nature,  but  for  which  he  is 
certainly  less  fitted  by  training.  To  assert,  therefore, 
that  this  man  will  obtain  more  lucrative  employment 
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as  an  unskilled  labourer,  in  a  trade  for  which  he  has 
not  been  trained,  than  he  received  in  the  occupation 
in  which  he  was  skilled,  is  only  one  more  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Free  Trade  theories  are  absolutely 
at  variance  with  the  facts  of  life  as  they  affect  our 
labouring  and  manufacturing  classes. 

(^)  "  A  policy  of  laissez  faire,  that  is  of  trusting 
to  the  working  of  natural  laws,  is  the  height  of  nation- 
al and  commercial  wisdom.  Any  interference  by  the 
State  is  fighting  against  nature,  and  certain  to  do 
more  harm  than  good." 

This  aphorism  is  an  anachronism  ;  it  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  it  was  fashionable  to  talk  of  the  "noble 
savage,"  to  look  back  to  a  golden  age  in  the  childhood 
of  the  world,  when  natural  sciences  were  in  their  in- 
fancy.     Those  who  believe  in  and  use  this  formula, 
must  have  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "nature,"  "natural  law,"  and  "natural  prices". 
A  "natural  law"  is  something  quite  different  from  a 
moral  law.     In  "natural  laws"    there    is    no    "thou 
shalt ".     A  natural  law  is  only  a  more  or  less  accurate 
statement  of  what  will  happen  in  the  course  of  nature 
under  certain  conditions.     A  natural  law  may  work 
out    beneficially   or   prejudicially    towards    mankind. 
Nothing  can  happen  in  this  world  except  as  the  out- 
come of  some    natural  law.     For  example,    it    is    a 
"natural  law"  that  a  waterlogged  and  undrained  field 
will    bear   quite   other   crops    than  the  same  field  if 
properly  drained.     It  is  a  "  natural  law  "  that  a  badly- 
fed,   badly-housed,  badly-clothed,  badly-trained  work- 
man will  be  less  efficient  than  the  same  man  if  well- 
fed,  housed,  clothed,  and  trained.     Again,  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  hills  as  rain,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will 
"  naturally  "  run  down  its   "  natural "  courses  to  the 
sea,  and  may  be  of  very  little  use  to  mankind  whilst 
doing  so. 
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It  is  quite  "unnatural"  that  a  dam  should  be  put 
across  a  valley,  the  water  stored  up  and  made  to  pass 
through  iron  pipes  to  a  town  where  it  may  be  needed  ; 
but  supplying  a  town  with  water  by  waterworks  is 
neither  more  nor  less  "natural"  than  is  the  alteration 
of  the  flow  of  trade  to  or  from  a  district  by  means  of  a 
tariff.  Free  Traders  often  assert  we  cannot  create  trade 
by  duties,  as  if  that  settled  the  question.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  trade  within  a 
country  cannot  be  created  by  the  encouragement  given 
by  a  judicious  tariff;  in  the  second  place,  this  Free 
Trade  assertion  is  irrelevant.  We  cannot  create  water 
by  reservoirs  and  iron  pipes  ;  this  is  no  argument  against 
erecting  waterworks  where  needed.  By  suitable  water- 
works we  can  make  districts  inhabitable  and  prosperous 
where  without  them  mankind  could  not  live.  By 
duties  we  can  so  divert  the  flow  of  trade  as  to  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  districts  which  would  be  deserted  by 
their  inhabitants  under  a  policy  of  Free  Trade. 

There  is  nothing  more  sacred  in  buying  goods  at 
so-called  "  natural  prices,"  than  there  is  in  buying 
water  at  the  prices  at  which  it  must  be  purchased  in 
buckets  from  rivers.  Most  of  the  progress  achieved 
by  human  civilization  has  been  attained  by  studying 
the  different  laws  of  nature  and  by  choosing  which 
we  shall  obey,  and  which  we  shall  compel  matter  to 
obey.  For  example,  if  we  had  in  our  ordinary  daily 
life  adopted  the  principle  of  laissez  faire  and  allowed 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia  to  have  had  un- 
checked play,  all  our  brick  buildings  would  still  be 
shapeless  masses  of  clay,  and  all  our  furniture  would 
still  be  growing  or  rotting  in  some  forest.  We  have 
chosen  which  laws  of  nature  these  raw  materials 
should  obey,  and  when  we  have  shaped  them  to  our 
will,  we  have  allowed  these  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia 
to  resume  their  sway  and  keep  for  us  our  houses  and 
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furniture  where  they  have  been  placed.  It  might  be 
more  correctly  assumed,  judging  from  all  analogy, 
that  so-called  "natural  prices,"  like  undrained  fields 
and  wasted  flood  waters,  are  sure  to  be  disadvantageous 
to  a  nation  that  persists  in  submitting  to  them. 

(Ji)  "Duties  are  always  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
inevitably  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  at  least 
the  amount  of  the  duty." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vexed  problems  in  party  econ- 
omics, but  it  is  certain  that  the  above  statement  is  not 
true  as  a  general  rule.  Duties  on  imported  goods  are 
probably  always  paid  by  the  consumer  in  those  cases 
only  when  the  taxed  articles  are  wholly  produced 
outside  the  country  in  question,  so  that  there  is  no 
home  competition.  We  see,  therefore,  that  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  none  of  which  are  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  entirely  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer ;  the  average  Free  Trade  speaker,  knowing  that 
the  consumer  pays  the  duty  in  these  cases,  apparently 
thinks  he  is  justified  in  using  the  word  "  all "  instead 
of  "some,"  and  asserts  with  an  air  of  absolute  convic- 
tion that  the  duty  is  in  all  cases  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Yet  this  statement  is  probably  untrue  in  more  cases 
than  those  in  which  it  is  true.  In  all  cases  where  the 
taxed  foreign  imports  are  subject  to  the  competition 
of  home  produce,  it  is  probable  that  the  duty  is  shared 
by  the  foreign  producer,  the  importing  merchant, 
and  the  home  consumer ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  pro- 
portion paid  by  each  bears  some  relation  to  the  pro- 
portion that  the  home  produce  bears  to  the  quantity 
imported.  But  many  other  factors  have  a  bearing  on 
this  problem. 

This  Free  Trade  doctrine  is  not  supported  by  any 
of  the  more  eminent  economists.  Here  we  could 
quote  from  many,  but  need  only  give  two  quotations. 
"  It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  the  voices  for  the 
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proposition  (that  a  tax  on  foreign  commodities  is 
always  borne  by  the  importing  country)  are  all  of 
politicians  and  controversialists,  and  the  voices  against 
are  all  of  economists  of  high  reputation,  including, 
among  the  older  writers,  Senior  and  Mill,  and  among 
the  more  recent,  Prof.  Bastable  (of  Dublin),  Prof 
Nicholson  (of  Edinburgh),  Prof  Seligman  (the  best- 
known  American  writer  on  taxation),  and  of  course 
Prof  Edgeworth  himself  So  that  the  doctrine  that 
under  certain  circumstances  an  import  duty  may  be 
paid  in  part  by  the  foreign  exporter  may  now  be  called 
the  orthodox  view,  if  by  orthodoxy  we  mean  the  views 
commonly  held  to  be  authoritative." — Prof.  W.  J. 
Ashley,  "  The  Tariff  Problem,"  pp.  168-9. 

Again,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson :  "  Now  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  that  there  are  very  few  cases  where  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  will  bear  the  entire  tax  plus  the  cost 
of  collection,  in  a  direct  rise  or  fall  of  prices.  The 
only  case  where  the  consumer  would  bear  this  full  ex- 
pense is  where  an  import  duty  was  imposed  upon  a 
necessary  of  life,  none  of  which  could  be  produced  at 
home." — "International  Trade,"  pp.  75-6. 

So  far  for  the  authority  of  the  modern  economists. 
Now  let  us  take  a  few  concrete  examples.  One  stock 
argument  of  the  Free  Traders  is  the  price  of  bread  in 
protected  countries ;  they  say  the  effect  of  a  duty  is  to 
put  up  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  at  least  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  flour  and 
bread  prices.  If  the  Free  Traders  are  right,  it  must 
be  the  duty  on  imported  flour  not  that  on  wheat  that 
counts,  because  bread  is  made  from  flour.  In  Spain  I 
found  in  March,  1910,  the  price  of  4  lb.  of  wheaten 
bread  to  be  5|d.  or  6-^d.  for  4  lb.  English,  the 
Spanish  prices  40  cents  per  kilo  for  wheaten  bread  of 
the  first  quality,  35  cents  of  the  second  quality.  The 
London  prices  at  the  same  time  were  5-^d.  and  6d., 
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the  mean  predominant  price  for  Great  Britain  5'9d. — 
"Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,"  April,  1910,  p.  136. 

The  Spanish  duty  on  flour  is  5s.  8^d.  per  cwt.,  or 
I7i^d.  a  sack  of  280  lb.  A  sack  of  flour  makes  on 
the  average  about  ninety  4  lb.  loaves,  therefore  the 
Spanish  duty  on  flour  works  out  at  nearly  2d.  for  each 
4  lb.  loaf  If  the  Free  Traders  are  right,  therefore  in 
their  theories  the  predominant  price  of  the  4  lb. 
wheaten  loaf  in  Spain  must  be  2d.  higher  than  the 
predominant  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  differ- 
ence in  price  we  have  seen  is  less  than  a  halfpenny, 
therefore  the  error  of  the  Free  Traders  in  this  instance 
is  over  three  points  out  of  four.  Next  let  us  take  the 
much-vexed  question  of  the  prices  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  in 
England  and  Germany.  In  May,  1910,  the  writer 
found  the  price  of  the  rye  loaf  in  Germany  to  vary 
between  4d.  and  5d.  for  4  lb.  English,  the  mixed 
wheat  and  rye  loaf  to  vary  in  price  between  5d.  and 
6^d.  The  predominant  price  of  the  4  lb.  wheaten  loaf 
was  nearly  6d.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  German  duty  on  flour  whether  wheat  or  rye  is 
5s.  i;|d.  per  cwt.  or  153d.  a  sack  of  280  lb.,  therefore 
the  German  duties  on  the  flour  necessary  to  make  a  4  lb. 
loaf  amount  to  i  yd.  The  4  lb.  loaf  as  such  does 
not  exist  in  Germany,  but  if  we  reduce  German  prices 
to  English  prices  we  find  the  bread  of  the  people  in 
Germany  costs  rather  less  than  the  bread  of  the  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  this  German  duty  therefore  of 
I  -yd.  on  imported  flour  sufficient  to  make  a  4  lb.  loaf 
whether  of  wheat  or  rye  does  not  increase  the  price  of 
the  loaf  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  If  further  proof 
were  needed,  we  find  the  German  population  of  London 
eats  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  the  same 
bread  the  Germans  eat  in  Germany.  The  price  of 
these  wheat  and  rye  loaves  in  London  in  March,  1 909, 
was  4d.  in  one  shop,  3-^d.  in  another,  where  the  weekly 
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sale  was  2800  such  loaves;  the  corresponding  price  of 
the  same  sized  wheaten  loaf  was  3d.,  the  loaf  weighed 
i-^  lb.  English.  Therefore  we  find  that  in  London  the 
wheat  and  rye  bread  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  g^d.  for 
4  lb,,  the  same  bread  in  Germany  would  cost  then 
about  6d.  In  Free  Trade  England  at  that  time  4  lb. 
of  the  wheat  and  rye  bread  cost  about  3d.  more  than 
it  did  in  Germany  although  there  was  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  flour  into  Germany  equivalent  to  I'/d. 
on  the  loaf.  The  Free  Traders  and  the  Free  Trade 
Union  in  particular  published  for  the  last  election  a 
pictorial  poster  which  perhaps  is  more  disgraceful  than 
any  other  on  record.  It  gives  the  price  correctly  for  the 
4  lb.  English  loaf,  it  has  taken  the  very  top  price  of  the 
4  lb.  rye  German  loaf  as  the  average,  it  gives  the  price 
of  the  4  lb.  wheaten  loaf  in  Germany  as  i  i-Jd.  There 
appears  to  be  no  4  lb.  wheaten  loaf  sold  or  eaten  in 
Germany.  The  Germans  eat  wheaten  bread  it  is  true 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  but  almost  always  in  the 
shape  of  rolls,  usually  sold  at  4  or  5  for  10  pfennigs  ;  S^ 
pfennigs  are  worth  id.  The  only  fair  comparison  is 
between  the  price  of  rolls  in  Germany  and  rolls  in 
England ;  4  lb.  weight  of  rolls  in  Germany  can  be 
bought  at  prices  varying  from  8|d.  to  is.  2d.  for  4  lb. 
when  fresh  from  the  oven,  if  one  day  old  they  are  sold 
at  20  per  cent  cheaper.  The  writer  made  many  in- 
vestigations into  the  cost  of  4  lb.  by  weight  of  wheaten 
rolls  in  London  and  other  English  towns.  The  cheapest 
he  could  buy  were  9|d.  for  4  lb. ;  the  highest  price,  2s. 
for  the  4  lb.,  that  is  the  price  of  4  lbs.  of  wheaten 
rolls  in  England,  is  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  weight  of  wheaten  rolls  in  Germany, 
in  spite  of  the  most  mendacious  poster  of  the  Free 
Trade  Union. 

Let  us  take  one  more  example.    There  is  a  German 
duty  of  i"47d.,  practically  i-^d.,  on  all  fresh  meat  im- 
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ported  into  Germany ;  the  price  of  pork  in  Germany  in 
May,  1 910,  was  almost  the  same  as  the  price  of  pork 
in  England  at  the  same  time.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Free  Traders  tell  us  that  the  consumer  in  Free  Trade 
England  gets  his  commodities  at  the  natural  world's 
price,  the  German  consumer  must  pay  the  natural 
world's  price  plus  the  duty.  As  a  fact  in  these  in- 
stances we  have  seen  that  if  the  English  price  is  the 
natural  world's  price,  the  German  and  the  Spaniard  do 
not  pay  the  world's  price  plus  the  duty.  The  German 
consumer  of  rye  bread  pays  more  for  his  bread  in 
Free  Trade  London  than  he  does  in  protected  Ger- 
many, the  protected  German  pays  the  same  for  his  pork 
as  the  Free  Trade  Englishman  although  the  German 
duty  is  i-^d.  per  lb.  In  the  above  cases  the  Free 
Trade  assertion  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  is 
untrue.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  consumer  never 
pays  the  duty,  he  does  where  there  is  no  home  produce 
to  compete  with  the  imported,  but  the  statement  the 
consumer  always  pays  the  duty  is  just  as  false  as, 
and  no  more  false  than,  the  opposite  statement  that 
the  producer  always  pays  it. 

There  have  been  numerous  letters  from  various 
manufacturers  showing  the  effect  of  hostile  duties  on 
their  trade  and  profits.  The  statements  in  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Tariff  Reformers.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  trade  no  manufacturer  sends  goods 
to  a  foreign  country  unless  with  the  expectation  of 
present  or  future  profits.  If  there  is  no  competing 
home  production  in  the  foreign  country  and  he  has 
practically  a  monopoly,  he  usually  fixes  his  price  at 
the  level  which  gives  him  the  highest  profits,  and  he 
generally  finds  if  the  commodity  in  question  be  not  a 
necessity  of  life,  that  the  sales  diminish  very  rapidly 
if  the  price  be  raised  above  a  certain  level.     Up  to  that 
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level  he  secures  his  maximum  profit,  and  he  has  no 
reason  for  lowering  his  price.  If  the  importing 
country  puts  an  import  duty  on  that  commodity  the 
problem  is  somewhat  altered.  If  he  adds  the  whole  of 
the  duty  to  the  selling  price,  the  sale  of  those  goods 
will  inevitably  diminish  ;  it  may  pay  him  best  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  duty  himself  if  it  be  small,  or  a  certain 
proportion  of  it  if  it  be  too  great  for  that,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  do  as  large  a  trade  as  possible  and  keep  his 
machinery  working  full  time.  If  he  raises  the  price 
too  much  he  may  kill  the  trade.  What  he  is  most 
likely  to  do  under  modern  conditions  will  be,  first  to 
see  if  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to  cut  down  expenses, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  price  the  in- 
habitants of  the  importing  country  are  accustomed 
to  pay  for  them,  or  to  see  whether  he  cannot  set  up  a 
branch  establishment  in  the  country  itself  so  as  to  get 
inside  the  duty.  The  duty  is  mostly  imposed  by  the 
foreign  country  to  make  him  do  this  and  employ  the 
workmen  of  the  consuming  country. 

If  there  be  a  foreign  home  production,  the  case  is 
different ;  if  he  raise  the  price  of  his  commodities  in 
consequence  of  the  duty,  he  must  stimulate  the  foreign 
production ;  therefore  again  he  is  compelled  to  cut 
down  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  to  pay  as  much 
of  the  duty  out  of  his  profits  as  he  can,  and  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  old  price, 
otherwise  he  may  lose  his  trade.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  in  every  case  the  foreign  producer  is  obliged  to 
cut  down  his  expenses  and  to  pay  as  much  of  the  duty 
as  he  can,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  volume  of  his  trade. 
If  the  duty  be  too  high  for  this,  he  is  usually  obliged 
to  set  up  his  works  in  the  country  imposing  the  duty, 
which  is  a  clear  case  of  employment  being  increased 
in  that  country  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty. 

The  subject  is  extremely  complicated,  as  the  effect 
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of  duties  must  depend  ver}^  greatly  on  the  height  of 
the  duty.  There  are  the  two  extremes ;  on  the  one 
hand  the  so-called  Free  Trade  absence  of  duties  except 
for  revenue  purposes,  when  a  corresponding  excise  must 
be  fixed  ;  on  the  other  an  extreme  protective  duty  so  high 
as  to  be  prohibitory ;  and  there  are  an  almost  infinite 
series  of  scales  between  those  two  extremes.  If  we  go 
to  nature  and  examine  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
different  nations  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  no  two 
nations  have  the  same  tariffs.  Each  country  has  im- 
posed the  scale  of  duties  which  appears  to  its  statesmen 
to  be  most  advantageous  to  that  particular  country. 
We  alone  adopt  a  policy  oilaissezfaire — in  other  words, 
of  letting  things  slide. 

[i)  "Universal  Free  Trade  where  each  country  pro- 
duced those  commodities  for  which  it  was  best  fitted 
by  nature,  and  freely  exchanged  its  surplus  of  those 
for  the  commodities  similarly  produced  by  other 
countries,  would  be  best  for  humanity,"  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  is  true.  The  writer  believes  it 
to  be  untrue  in  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It 
might  be  true  if  the  world  were  inhabited  by  one  race 
speaking  one  language,  under  one  government,  if 
climatic  conditions  were  the  same  in  all  countries,  and 
the  cost  of  living  the  same.  Even  under  these  con- 
ditions it  would  probably  lead  to  enormous  congestion 
of  the  population  in  the  more-favoured  spots,  and 
possibly  to  the  degeneration  of  the  race  from  undue 
crowding  on  those  spots.  Under  present  conditions  it 
would  apparently  lead  to  the  transference  of  all  the 
textile  and  most  other  industries  to  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  yellow  and  the  brown  races.  It 
would  lead  to  the  industries  of  the  European  nations 
being  confined  to  one  or  two  particularly  favoured 
trades.  If  from  any  shortness  of  production  of  the 
raw  materials,  from  any  change  of  fashion,  from  any 
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war,  the  trade  in  these  specialized  commodities  was 
disturbed,  there  would  be  extreme  national  distress 
and  probably  famine.  The  writer  believes  that  Free 
Trade  even  if  universal  would  be  an  extremely  bad 
thing  for  the  industrial  population  of  this  and  all 
countries  inhabited  by  the  white  races  of  mankind, 
and  that  Protection  will  be  absolutely  necessary  unless 
we  are  to  see  the  standard  of  life  and  wages  of  our 
workers  pulled  down  to  the  level  at  which  the  coloured 
races  of  mankind  can  live  and  work. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  national  production  there 
can  hardly  be  more  interesting  reading  for  the  Tariff 
Reformer  than  part  of  Tract  No.  84  of  the  Fabian 
Society.     It  might  have  been  written  by  an  advanced 
Tariff  Reformer  instead  of  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb.    We 
will  quote  the  part  in  question.     "Business  men,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  would  have  argued  that  this  policy 
of  including  all  kinds  of  industrial  processes  under  one 
administration  was  contrary  to  the  lessons  of  business 
experience.    The  last  generation  of  captains  of  industry 
believed  in  each  undertaking  sticking  closely  to  its  own 
special  trade,  and  contracting  with  similarly  specialized 
undertakings  for  all  subsidiary  parts  of  the  business. 
'  Never  make  anything  yourself  you  can  buy  elsewhere,' 
was  a  common   industrial   maxim.      The  last  thirty 
years  have  changed  it  to  '  Never  buy  from   anyone 
else  what  you  can  manufacture  for  yourself."     The 
next  few  pages  of  the  "  tract "  give  most  interesting 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  one  large  industrial 
undertaking  after  another  has  followed  out  this  change 
in  procedure  to  its  very  great  advantage.      Put  the 
word  "  nation  "  instead  of  "  administration  "  or  "  under- 
taking "  and  the  policy  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  is  given. 
"  Never  buy  from  anyone  else  what  you  can  manu- 
facture for  yourself,"  gives  the  Tariff  Reformers'  national 
policy  in  the  fewest  words.     Our  ideal  is  for  Great 
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Britain  never  to  buy  from  any  other  nation  what  it 
can  manufacture  for  itself.  Never  employ  any  work- 
men in  any  other  country  to  make  the  commodities 
necessary  for  our  nation's  consumption  if  we  can  em- 
ploy our  own  workmen  to  make  them.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  without  a  tariff;  with  a  tariff  it  can  be  done. 
All  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world  have  made 
this  change  in  their  business  relations,  and  are  striving 
more  or  less  successfully  to  make  commodities  for 
themselves  instead  of  buying  them  from  any  other 
nation.  It  appears  strange  that  Mr.  Sydney  Webb 
has  not  carried  out  his  own  advice  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. 

{k)  "  A  Free  Trade  country  must  be  able  to  produce 
more  cheaply  than  a  protected  country,  and  therefore 
must  be  able  to  undersell  a  protected  country  in  all 
neutral  markets."  This  aphorism  of  the  Free  Traders 
is  based  purely  on  theory.  Luckily  we  can  put  it  to 
the  test  of  experience. 

We  find  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
produce  (merchandise  only)  from  Germany  in  1880 
was  ^144,770,000.  In  1908,  ;!^3 14,594,000,  an  in- 
crease of  ;^i  69,824,000,  or  117  per  cent. 

If  we  take  the  similar  figures  for  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  we  shall  find  they  rose  from 
;^i 53,500,000  in  1880  to  foreign  countries,  and 
;^234,300,ooo  to  all  countries,  including  British  pos- 
sessions, to  ;^242, 800,000  in  1908  to  foreign  countries 
only,  and  a  total  of  ^^377,103,824  to  all  countries,  an 
increase  in  the  respective  cases  of  ^^"89,300,000  and 
;^I42,803,824,  or  of  58*2  and  6o"9  per  cent  respectively, 
in  twenty-eight  years. 

The  German  trade  therefore  increased  by  nearly 
;£" 1 70,000,000,  whilst  that  of  the  Free  Trade  country 
which  had  every  advantage  in  being  first  in  the  field, 
in  being  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  etc.,  only 
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increased  her  foreign  trade  by  ;^  142,080,000.  The 
protected  country  which  according  to  the  Free  Traders 
must  be  undersold  by  the  Free  Trade  country  made  a 
greater  absolute,  as  well  as  a  much  greater  percentage 
increase  in  her  foreign  export  trade.  According  to 
the  Free  Traders  this  is  impossible. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  increase  of  British  exports 
with  those  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
American  duties  are  much  higher  than  the  German 
duties,  therefore  if  the  Free  Traders  are  right  America 
must  have  handicapped  herself  extremely  in  her  ex- 
port trade,  and  consequently  cannot  compete  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  German  tariff  was  adopted 
in  1879,  therefore  we  have  taken  the  German  figures 
from  1880.  The  American  high  tariff  came  into  force 
in  1897.  The  American  exports  of  manufactures 
ready  for  consumption  were  $223,000,000  in  1898, 
in  1908  they  were  $489,000,000,  an  increase  of  119 
per  cent  in  ten  years  as  against  a  British  increase  of  at 
the  outside  61  per  cent  in  twenty-eight  years. 

Here  again  the  Cobdenite  doctrine  is  shown  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  two  greatest 
protectionist  nations.  But,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  it  is  certain,  according  to  the  Tariff  Reform 
doctrines,  that  countries  enjoying  scientific  Protection 
must  be  able,  others  things  being  equal,  to  undersell 
Free  Trade  countries  not  only  in  neutral  markets,  but 
frequently  even  in  the  Free  Trade  countries  themselves. 

If  a  further  proof  were  wanted,  we  need  only  point 
out  the  numerous  articles  "made  in  Germany"  that 
can  be  found  in  almost  all  our  shops ;  most  of  them 
being  commodities  that  used  to  be  made  almost 
entirely  in  England, 


CHAPTER  IV 

Free  Trade  fallacies  (continued) — McCulloch's  "  Formula  " — Gauging 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  by  the  amount  of  foreign  trade  per  head 
of  the  population. 

(/)  Mr.  McCulloch's  "Formula":  "As  foreign  com- 
modities are  always  paid  for  by  British  commodities, 
therefore  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  encour- 
ages British  industry  as  much  as  the  purchase  of 
British  commodities ".  This  has  been  already 
discussed  to  some  extent  on  pp.  16-17  >  but  as  it 
is  the  key  of  the  Free  Trade  position,  and  as  Prof. 
Marshall  has  declared  that  the  statement  "the  im- 
portation of  goods  which  can  be  produced  at  home 
does  not  in  general  displace  labour,  but  only  changes 
the  direction  of  employment"  is  the  "great  truth" 
which  is  "the  chief  corner  stone  of  our  present  fiscal 
policy,"  it  is  necessary  to  devote  much  more  time 
and  space  to  the  criticism  of  this  doctrine. 

The  first  clause  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  "  Formula,"  that 
"foreign  commodities  are  always  paid  for  by  British 
commodities,"  is  probably  approximately  true,  but, 
as  has  been  shown  on  pp.  29-34,  it  requires  con- 
siderable qualification.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
foreign  commodities  for  sale  in  our  shops  at  the  pres- 
ent time  may  have  been  sent  to  England  in  payment 
of  interest  due  on  capital  exported  many  years  ago. 
We  have  seen  that  the  importation  and  purchase  of 
such  commodities  if  fully-manufactured  articles  gives 
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absolutely  no  encouragement  to  British  manufacturing 
industry,  gives  absolutely  no  employment  to  our  arti- 
sans, and  is  a  cause  of  unemployment.     Mr.  McCulloch 
assumes  that  money  payments  are  never   made — an 
assumption  which  is  only  partially  correct  however,  as 
may  be  proved  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  No.  54  (Cd.  3691),  which  shows  us 
that  there  has  for  some  years  been  an  excess  of  gold 
passing  from  England  to  protected  countries.     Lord 
Farrer  ("  Free  Trade  v.  Fair  Trade  ")  makes  these  asser- 
tions :   "  No    money  passes — the    foreigner  who   sells 
goods  to  us  is  paid  in  an  order  for  money  which  he 
never  converts  into  money,  .   .  .    How  alone  can  they 
be  paid  for?     Not  with  gold,  because  we  do  not  ex- 
port gold.  .  .  ."  Yet  the  figures  given  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  prove  that  the  total  exports  of  gold  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  all  other  countries  not  being  our 
Colonies  or  British  possessions,  exceeded  the  imports 
of  gold  from  these  same  countries  by  over  ;^7,ooo,ooo 
a   year   on    the    average    from    1 892-1 901  ;    by    over 
;^20,ooo,ooo  a  year  for  the  years  1902- 1906  ;  and  by 
over  ;^23, 000,000  for  1907.      In   1907  the  total  im- 
ports of  gold    into    the    United  Kingdom    from    all 
sources  was  over  ;^57, 000,000,  and  our  total  exports 
of  gold  were  over  ;^50,ooo,ooo.     The  British  Empire 
is  the  greatest  producer  and  distributor  of  gold  in  the 
world.     These  imports  and  exports  of  gold  are  pro- 
bably to   a  great  extent  independent  of  tariffs,  and 
cannot  in  themselves  be  used  as  an  argument  either 
in  favour  of  or  against  Tariff  Reform.     It  is  only  be- 
cause most  Free  Traders  in  their  speeches  and  writings 
assert  that   no  gold  passes  that  the   subject  is  here 
mentioned.     Most  of  the   gold  is  imported  and  ex- 
ported in  bars  or  ingots  by  weight,  not  as  sovereigns  ; 
but  in  face  of  a  total  import  and  export  of  gold  to 
the  value  of  over  ;^i07,ooo,ooo  it  seems  necessary  that 
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the    assertion   of  the    Free   Traders    "that    no   gold 
passes"  should  be  qualified. 

The  second  clause  of  Mr,  McCulloch's  "  Formula," 
"that  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  encourages 
British  industry  as  much  as  the  purchase  of  British 
commodities,"  and  the  deduction  the  Free  Traders 
draw  from  it,  are  not  true.  The  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities,  even  if  paid  for  entirely  by 
the  export  of  British  goods,  does  not  give  as  much 
employment  as  the  purchase  of  British  goods  would 
have  given.  The  correct  formula,  as  will  be  proved 
later,  appears  to  be  the  following :  The  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities  gives  here  in  the  present  state  of  our 
labour  market  the  employment  necessary  to  produce  the 
goods  of  the  same  value  which  must  be  exported  to  pay  for 
the  imported  commodities,  but  approximately  only  half  the 
employment  that  would  be  given  if  British  commodities 
were  purchased  instead  of  the  foreign.  From  this  there 
follows  the  necessary  corollary  that  whenever  foreign 
commodities  are  purchased  instead  of  British  the 
amount  of  employment  given  in  Great  Britain  is 
diminished  by  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
goods  in  question.^  From  these  the  following  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn,  that  foreign  trade  is  wholly  bene- 
ficial when  it  consists  of  the  importation  of  all  the 
necessary  raw  materials,  food,  or  commodities  which 
we  cannot  produce  here  in  England,  and  which  do  not 

1  In  reference  to  home  and  foreign  trade,  it  is,  of  course,  true  that 
"  commodities  "  may  be  exchanged  for  "  services,"  or  "services "  for 
"  commodities,"  but  in  both  cases  the  exchange  is  really  between 
services  or  goods  produced  by  services,  and  this  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  labour  in  rendering  these  services  or 
in  makins{  the  goods.  In  this  paper  the  word  "  services  "  is  usually 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  the  various  arguments  as  to  the 
effects  of  home  and  foreign  trade  on  the  amount  of  employment 
given  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  force  of  the  arguments  would  be 
exactly  the  same  if  the  words  "or  services  "  were  generally  inserted 
after  "  goods  or  commodities  ". 
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displace  British-made  goods ;  but  that  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  import  commodities  which  compete  with  and 
displace  British  produce,  results  injurious  to  the  em- 
ployment and  welfare  of  our  working  classes  begin  to 
arise,  and  the  ill-effects  of  these  may  more  than 
counterbalance  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  foreign 
trade.  If  this  corrected  formula,  and  the  deduc- 
tions from  it,  are  true,  then  the  whole  Free  Trade 
policy  of  this  country  for  at  least  the  last  eighteen 
years  has  been  a  most  disastrous  experiment  from  the 
national  point  of  view. 

The  main  object  of  this  book  is  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  corrected  formula.  The  whole  Free  Trade 
position  rests  on  Mr.  McCulloch's  words  quoted  above, 
and  if  these  can  be  proved  to  be  untrue  it  is  obvious 
that  Free  Trade  as  a  national  policy  stands  condemned. 
Free  Traders  in  their  speeches  and  writings  always 
appear  to  consider  that  there  is  some  intrinsic  differ- 
ence between  home  and  foreign  trade,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  both  they  and  the  Tariff  Reformers  agree 
that  all  trade,  home  as  well  as  foreign,  is  essentially 
a  form  of  barter  or  exchange.  We  may,  therefore, 
premise  that  all  trade,  home  as  well  as  foreign,  is  in 
all  essentials  merely  barter  and  exchange,  facilitated 
and  measured  by  the  use  of  the  currency,  for  money 
whether  paper  or  metallic  is  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  a  measure  of  value. 

The  word  Consumer  also  needs  to  be  considered. 
Here  in  England  the  great  majority  of  consumers  are 
only  able  to  be  consumers  at  all  in  virtue  of  having 
first  been  producers.  They  must  acquire  the  means 
of  exchange  by  producing  commodities  suitable  for 
exchange  and  equal  in  value  to  those  they  wish  to 
obtain,  before  they  can  purchase  and  enjoy  the  wished- 
for  commodities.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  these 
men  as    producer-consumers.     Considering    them    as 
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pure  consumers  with  a  view  to  legislation  or  economic 
policy,  would  be  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to  legis- 
late for  the  population  of  these  islands  on  the  assump- 
tion they  were  all  men  living  on  fixed  incomes  and 
idlers,  not  regarding  the  fact  that  they  must  work 
before  they  can  play. 

Let  us  rather  consider  the  nation  as  an  assemblage 
of  producer-consumers,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  argu- 
ment let  us  assume  that  this  nation  of  producer-con- 
sumers have  not  up  to  the  present  time  worn  any 
boots  or  shoes,  that  they  have  suddenly  developed  the 
desire  to  wear  boots,  and  must  import  them  from 
abroad.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  they  are  willing  to 
diminish  their  present  consumption  of  other  com- 
modities they  will  be  obliged  to  work  harder  than  they 
have  previously  done,  in  order  to  produce  the  fresh 
commodities  they  must  send  abroad  to  pay  for  these 
boots.  Let  us  assume  that  they  do  this.  There  now 
springs  up  an  additional  foreign  trade  of  twice  the 
value  of  the  boots,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  value  of  the 
boots  and  of  the  goods  to  be  exchanged  for  the  boots. 
The  employment  in  the  country  is  therefore  increased 
by  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  these  commodities 
equal  in  value  to  the  imported  boots.  Let  us  now 
assume  that  a  number  of  the  boot-making  foreigners, 
sufficient  to  make  half  the  requisite  number  of  boots, 
come  into  the  country  and  make  these  boots  here. 
The  original  producer-consumers  would  still  have  the 
same  amount  of  employment  as  when  these  foreigners 
lived  abroad ;  they  must  still  produce  commodities 
equal  in  value  to  exchange  for  the  boots,  half  these 
commodities  will  still  go  abroad,  the  other  half  being 
now  taken  by  the  foreigners  who  live  and  find  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  Thus  the  employment  given 
in  the  country  has  increased,  but  the  foreign  trade,  as 
far  as  it  depended  on  the  importation  of  boots,  has 
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decreased  by  half.  Let  us  finally  assume  that  the 
natural  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population  has 
brought  into  existence  men  who,  under  the  teaching 
of  these  foreign  immigrants,  have  learned  the  boot 
trade,  and  now  supply  the  remaining  half  of  the  boots, 
so  that  all  the  boots  are  now  home  made  and  no 
longer  imported.  What  happens  ?  Evidently  the 
foreign  trade  in  boots  and  the  export  of  goods  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  the  boots  will  have  entirely 
disappeared,  but  there  is  no  loss  of  employment  to 
the  country.  The  original  producer-consumers  must 
still  produce  their  various  commodities  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  the  boots,  half  of  which  commodities  are 
taken  by  the  immigrant  foreigners,  the  second  half  by 
the  increase  of  the  home  population  who  have  become 
bootmakers.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  national  point 
of  view  an  enormous  decrease  in  our  foreign  trade  will 
be  caused  by  the  fact  that  extra  employment  is  given 
in  the  country  to  an  amount  necessary  to  produce 
goods  equal  in  value  to  half  the  decrease  in  our  foreign 
trade.  Precisely  the  same  results  to  our  foreign  trade 
would  occur  if  the  boots  were  made  at  home  by  men 
who  were  previously  unemployed  instead  of  by  the 
natural  increase  of  population. 

The  extra  amount  of  employment  given  in  the 
country  owing  to  wearing  boots  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  all  the  boots  worn  in  the  country  and  all 
the  commodities  which  must  be  made  to  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  boots.  That  is  twice  as  much  employ- 
ment as  when  all  the  boots  were  imported.  We  can 
therefore  assert  definitely  that  if  fiscal  duties  cause 
any  commodities  to  be  made  in  the  country  which 
were  previously  imported,  these  duties  must  increase 
the  amount  of  employment  given  in  the  country  by 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  commodities  in 
question.     This  is  true  only  in  the  case  when  there  are 
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unemployed  men  seeking  employment  who  can  under- 
take the  manufacture  of  the  commodities  in  question, 
and  also  unemployed  capital  seeking  investment.  It 
is  of  course  absolutely  true  for  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition that  England  is  in  at  present.^ 

Let  us  now  attack  the  same  problem  in  a  simpler 
and  more  popular  way.  Most  Englishmen  must  have 
had  £i  worth  of  employment  before  they  can  have  £i 
to  spend.  Let  us  assume  that  a  man  has  had  this  em- 
ployment, earned  his  £i  and  wishes  to  expend  it  in 
the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  boots,  and  that  he  is  un- 
decided whether  to  buy  a  pair  of  English  or  American 
boots.  How  will  his  choice  affect  employment  in  the 
two  countries  ?  The  Free  Traders  and  Mr.  McCulloch 
assert  that  it  will  make  no  difference.  But  it  is  here 
asserted  that  it  will  make  at  least  £i  worth  of  difference. 
Suppose  the  man  buys  American  boots,  then  the 
American  employer  and  workmen  get  that  £i  between 
them.  If  British  boots  are  bought  it  is  the  British 
employer  and  workmen  who  get  it.  It  has  been  earned 
in  exchange  for  labour  spent  in  making  goods  or  in 
rendering  services  which  directly  or  indirectly  are  given 

1  In  discussing  the  question  of  home  and  foreign  trade  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  employment  given  varies  roughly  as  the 
value  of  the  total  trade.  Of  course  this  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The 
proportion  that  the  cost  of  the  labour  in  any  article  bears  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  article,  varies  in  almost  every  department  of  industry; 
but  the  Board  of  Trade  has  found  it  possible  to  average  this  propor- 
tion -when  home  and  foreign  trade  are  taken  on  a  large  scale.  It  has 
been  variously  calculated  that  from  25  to  even  75  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  various  classes  of  goods  is  the  cost  of  the  labour  that 
made  them.  If  they  are  entirely  made  in  the  country  where  they  are 
finished,  that  is  if  the  raw  materials  are  also  home  produce,  the  per- 
centage of  the  labour  cost  must  be  over  50  per  cent.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  as  a  rule  the  percentage  due  to  labour  is  at 
its  highest  in  the  more  highly-finished  articles,  and  is  as  a  rule 
lowest  in  the  case  of  raw  materials.  Therefore  it  is  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  that  its  imports  should  as  far  as  possible  consist 
of  raw  or  of  partly-finished  materials,  whilst  its  exports  should  be  of 
highly-finished  goods. 
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in  exchange  for  the  boots  ;  the  produce  of  that  labour 
is  consumed  in  England  if  the  English  boots  are  pur- 
chased,   or   in    America    if  the  American  boots   are 
chosen.    In  the  one  case  the  Americans,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  employed  in  making  the  boots,  are  en- 
abled to  be  the  consumers  of  £1  worth  of  British  com- 
modities,  and  there  is  set  up  a  foreign   trade  of  £2 
between  England  and  America  ;  in  the  other  case  there 
is  a  home  trade  of  the  same  amount  but  no  foreign 
trade,  and  the  British  are  the  consumers  of  these  com- 
modities, the  Americans  must  go  without  them.     This 
is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  exchanges  set 
up  by  paying  a  golden  sovereign  over  a  counter  for 
a  pair   of  boots.     The  proximate  results  are  rather 
different,    and    must    be    considered.      How    is    that 
sovereign  spent  in  the  first  instance  ?    In  the  first  place 
if  in    America,  on    food    and    clothing  bought   from 
American  tradesmen,  on  houses  built  and  furnished  by 
American  workmen,  on  carting  and  railways  on  which 
American  labour  is  employed.     If  in  England,  in  the 
same  way,  but  now  it  is  British  labour  that  is  employed 
and  not  American ;  it  means  now  additional  employ- 
ment to  British  tradesmen,  to  the  British  bricklayers 
and  carpenters,  to  the  workmen  employed  on  British 
railways,  etc.     That  £1  has  set  up  a  series  of  exchanges 
in  which  finally,  in  one  case  £1  worth  of  British  com- 
modities are  taken  by  some  Americans  in  exchange  for 
the  boots,  in  the  other  case,  the  unbroken  series  employs 
British  labour  and  £1   worth  of  British  commodities 
are  taken  in  exchange  for  British-made  boots.     The 
main  difference,  and  the  one  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  is  that  in  the  one  case  British  bootmakers 
get  ^i  worth  of  employment  and  are  thereby  enabled 
to  consume  £1  worth  of  British  produce  ;  in  the  other, 
these  bootmakers  do  not  get  this  employment,  do  not 
get  this  ^i,  and  therefore  are  not  able  to  consume  £1 
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worth  of  British  commodities.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference for  these  men  whether  they  are  bootmakers 
in  London,  or  Bristol,  or  the  Midlands,  between  having 
and  not  having  the  employment  requisite  to  make  a 
pair  of  boots  worth  £i.  That  is  £i  worth  of  differ- 
ence. 

The  exposure  of  this  fallacy  of  Mr.  McCuUoch's  and 
the  Free  Traders  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is 
well  to  consider  it  from  even  another  point  of  view. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  total  output  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  Great  Britain  is  about  ;^40, 000,000  worth 
a  year,  and  that  over  200,000  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  this  industry,  receiving  in  wages  about 
;^  1 2,000,000.  Let  us  assume  that  these  people,  their 
families,  and  employers,  form  the  sole  population  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  the  whole  of  our  boot  and  shoe 
trade  has  its  seat  there,  and  that  this  population  em- 
ployed in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  supplied  with 
all  their  raw  materials,  services,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  by  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  workers  who 
live  on  the  mainland.  It  is  clear  that  there  would  be 
a  trade  of  approximately  ;^8o, 000,000  a  year  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland.  This  trade  would  be 
real,  although,  as  it  would  be  purely  a  home  trade,  it 
would  not  appear  in  our  custom-house  returns.  Now 
let  us  assume  that  the  island  is  annexed  by  some 
foreign  power,  but  that  the  people  only  change  their 
nationality,  not  their  trade  nor  manner  of  life.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  being  now  a  foreign  country,  this  trade 
would  at  once  appear  in  our  custom-house  returns, 
therefore  our  foreign  trade  would  at  once  increase 
by  i^8o,ooo,ooo  a  year,  although  the  nation  would  be 
poorer,  by  the  loss  of  the  island,  of  the  200,000 
workers  and  their  families,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ^40,000,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Will    any  Free  Trader  be    bold  enough  to  say  that 
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this  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  by  the  sum  of 
^80,000,000  a  year  was  a  sign  that  the  country  was 
richer,  stronger,  or  more  prosperous,  or  even  that  it 
must  have  given  more  employment?  If  by  some 
treaty  the  island  came  back  under  the  British  Crown, 
the  population  and  trade  remaining  the  same,  the 
first  effect  would  be  a  loss  of  foreign  trade  to  the  value 
of  iJ"8o, 000,000,  yet  this  loss  of  trade  would  be  caused 
by  a  great  accession  of  national  strength  and  wealth. 
What  is  true  of  the  boot  trade,  if  all  the  people  con- 
cerned were  annexed  by  a  foreign  power,  is  true  if 
they  all  left  the  country  and  took  their  trade  with 
them.  It  is  also  true  if  the  trade  went  without  the 
people,  except  that  in  this  last  case  the  people  having 
lost  their  employment  would  have  lost  their  purchasing 
and  consuming  power,  and  would  under  present  con- 
ditions join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Instead 
of  being  a  source  of  wealth  they  would  become  paupers 
supported  by  public  or  private  charity.  They  would 
no  more  make  the  goods  that  must  be  exported  to 
pay  for  our  foreign-made  boots  than  they  made  the 
goods  to  pay  for  the  boots  when  English  made.  But 
this  subject  is  so  important  that  it  will  bear  still 
further  examination. 

Let  us  now  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland.  They  must  give, 
we  have  seen,  ^40,000,000  of  goods  or  services  in 
exchange  for  their  boots,  and  must  have  amongst  them 
the  amount  of  employment  necessary  to  produce  these 
goods  and  services,  that  is  roughly  the  employment 
necessary  to  produce  ^^40, 000,000  worth  of  com- 
modities. Now  let  us  assume  that  for  some  reason 
or  other,  change  of  fashion,  improved  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  foreigner,  improved  foreign  machinery,  etc.,  it 
really  does  not  matter  for  the  argument  at  present  what 
the  cause  may  be,  the  manufacture  of  boots  on  the 
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island  is  entirely  displaced  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
boots.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  trade  with  the 
island  would  entirely  cease  ;  but  what  is  necessary  to  be 
pointed  out  is  that,  though  in  this  case  a  foreign  trade 
of  exactly  the  same  amount  would  spring  up,  and 
goods  to  the  same  value  as  went  formerly  to  the 
island  would  now  go  abroad,  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease of  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  main- 
land. The  goods  they  must  export  would  probably  be 
to  some  extent  different.  There  might  be  more 
cotton,  more  coal,  more  machinery,  etc.,  but  as  the 
total  value  would  only  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  im- 
ported boots,  namely,  ;^40,ooo,ooo,  there  could  not  be 
more  employment  given  in  the  mainland  on  account 
of  this  foreign  trade  than  the  amount  necessary  to 
produce  ;^40,ooo,ooo  worth  of  commodities.  Therefore 
there  would  not  be  any  extra  employment  given  in 
the  mainland  by  the  conversion  of  this  home  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  even  for  the  consumers  of  the 
boots,  but  there  would  certainly  be  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  their  employment  to  the  men  and  women 
formerly  employed  on  the  island  ;  they  would  be  re- 
duced from  a  state  of  comfort  to  one  of  abject  misery. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  development  of  this  foreign 
trade  displacing  a  home  trade  would  be  attended  with 
a  loss  of  employment  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
the  imported  boots.  Could  this  be  prevented  ?  Yes, 
certainly,  either  by  cutting  down  the  expenses  of 
manufacture,  and  so  tempting  people  to  prefer  the 
cheaper  home-made  boots,  or  by  putting  such  a  duty 
on  the  foreign  boots  that  the  mainlanders  would  prefer 
the  home-made  boots  to  buying  the  foreign  at  the 
extra  price  caused  by  the  duty.  If  w^e  persist  in  our 
Free  Trade  policy  the  only  choice  before  the  workers 
would  be  either  to  lose  their  employment  altogether 
or  to  take  such  lower  wages  that  their  produce  could 
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be  sold  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  for  them  to  retain 
their  employment.  That  is  to  say,  Free  Trade  would 
result  in  lowering  the  standard  of  life  for  all  the 
workers  employed  in  the  boot  trade.  It  would  on 
assumption,  enable  the  rich  to  buy  their  boots  more 
cheaply,  and  therefore  we  see  that  here  Free  Trade 
would  enrich  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

Possibly  the  best  argument  of  all  in  favour  of  a 
scientific  protection  as  a  means  of  increasing  employ- 
ment, may  be  derived  from  taking  a  balance  and  con- 
sidering the  interchange  of  commodities  in  home  or 
foreign  trade  to  be  the  interchange  of  the  goods  in 
the  pans  of  a  pair  of  scales.  First  let  us  take  the 
case  of  foreign  trade ;  here  one  scale  pan  is  filled  with 
British  goods,  the  other  with  the  foreign  commodities 
which  are  exchanged  for  them.  Let  us  here  again 
take  the  case  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  assume, 
for  the  time  being,  that  we  import  all  our  boots  and 
shoes  and  export  British-made  goods  to  pay  for  them ; 
then  there  would  be  a  foreign  trade  to  the  value  of 
;^8o,ooo,ooo  a  year,  that  is  to  say  ;^40, 000,000  of 
imported  boots  and  shoes  in  one  scale  pan,  ^^40, 000, 000 
worth  of  British  commodities  to  be  exported  in  the 
other.  Evidently  the  employment  necessary  to  fill 
the  pan  containing  the  boots  and  shoes  is  entirely 
given  to  foreign  workers,  the  British  workers  fill  the 
scale  pan  containing  the  British  commodities  ;  there- 
fore they  have  the  employment  necessary  to  make 
goods  to  the  value  of  ;^40,ooo,ooo  a  year.  Let  us 
now  consider  what  amount  of  employment  would  be 
given  to  British  workpeople  if  this  foreign  trade  could  be 
converted  into  a  home  trade  of  the  same  value,  that  is 
if  all  our  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  at  home. 
Obviously  both  pans  would  now  be  filled  with  the 
produce  of  British  labour.  Our  workpeople  would 
now  have  the  employment  necessary  to  produce  both 
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the  ;^40,ooo,ooo  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  are 
now  placed  in  the  pan  formerly  filled  with  foreign 
boots  and  shoes,  as  well  as  the  employment  they  had 
before  in  filling  the  other  pan  with  the  ^^40,000,000 
of  British  commodities  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
these  boots  and  shoes.  The  goods  given  in  exchange 
for  the  boots  and  shoes  now  produced  at  home,  may 
possibly  not  be  the  same  goods  as  would  have  been 
exported  to  pay  for  the  boots  and  shoes  when  they 
were  the  produce  of  foreign  manufacture,  but  they 
must  be  goods  to  the  same  value,  and  therefore  goods 
giving  roughly  the  same  amount  of  employment.  So 
we  see  that  in  this  case  the  British  workpeople  have 
approximately  twice  as  much  employment  when  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  is  a  home  trade  as  they  would 
have  if  it  were  a  foreign  trade. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  dis- 
placement of  a  foreign  trade  by  a  home  trade  approxi- 
mately doubles  the  employment  given  in  Great  Britain 
as  far  as  that  trade  is  concerned  ;  whilst  conversely  the 
displacement  of  a  home  trade  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  must  halve  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment given  here  as  far  as  the  trade  in  question  is  con- 
cerned. The  foregoing  example  also  shows  clearly 
that  a  decrease  in  our  foreign  trade  of  even  i^8o,ooo,ooo 
a  year  may  be  a  sign  of  greater  national  prosperity  ; 
because  such  a  change  in  our  boot  and  shoe  trade  as 
that  assumed  would  not  only  give  an  increased  home 
production  of  wealth  to  the  amount  of  ^^40,000,000 
worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  but  would  give  an  in- 
crease of  employment  to  about  200,000  more  workers, 
and  an  increase  of  about  ;!{^  12,000,000  a  year  in 
wages  to  our  workpeople.  Conversely  an  increase 
of  i^8o,ooo,ooo  a  year  in  our  foreign  trade,  if  it  were 
caused  by  the  displacement  of  our  boot  and  shoe  trade 
abroad,  would  mean  a  corresponding  loss   of  home 
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production,  of  employment,  and  of  wages.  What  ap- 
plies to  the  boot-making  industry  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  industries  of  other  kinds.  It  shows  that 
the  usual  argument  of  the  Free  Traders  that  our  na- 
tional prosperity  may  be  gauged  by  the  total  amount 
of  our  foreign  trade  rests  upon  a  fallacy  into  which 
they  have  fallen  from  not  distinguishing  between  the 
imports  which  create  a  demand  for  additional  British 
labour  and  those  which  displace  it.  It  also  shows  the 
fallacy  of  another  favourite  argument  of  theirs,  that 
if  you  diminish  imports,  as  you  must  diminish  exports 
to  an  equal  value,  therefore  you  diminish  employment 
as  much  on  the  one  hand  as  you  increase  it  on  the 
other.  A  diminution  or  increase  in  the  total  value  or 
bulk  of  foreign  trade  cannot  by  itself  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  either  diminished  or  increased  national  pros- 
perity. An  increase  of  foreign  trade  may  either  be 
a  sign  of  increased  home  production  and  exportation, 
that  is  of  greater  prosperity,  or  of  diminished  home 
production  of  some  necessity  which  must  now  be  im- 
ported, and  of  the  export  of  those  goods  which  used 
to  be  taken  by  our  own  people  in  exchange  for  those 
necessaries  when  produced  at  home,  but  which  must 
now  go  abroad  to  pay  for  these  same  articles  produced 
abroad.  In  other  words,  this  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  may  only  mean  lessened  home  production  and 
lessened  home  consumption.  These  two  cases  are 
often  confused  together. 

Surely  these  ways  of  considering  the  subject  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  McCulloch's  "  Formula  "  is 
absolutely  untrue,  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned, 
whenever  purchased  foreign  commodities  displace 
British-made  goods.  What  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
boot  trade  must  be  true  for  all  other  trades,  namely, 
that  if  we  employ  the  foreigner  to  do  the  work  which 
was  formerly  done  by  our  own  workmen,  the  latter  are 
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deprived  of  their  employment.  The  Free  Traders  are 
never  weary  of  stating  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
can  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  its  foreign  trade,  and 
that  as  our  imports  and  exports  have  increased  enor- 
mously during  the  last  few  years,  therefore  we  must 
be  very  much  more  prosperous.  This  has  been  proved 
above  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  following  statement  ap- 
pears to  give  a  more  correct  view  of  the  value  of  foreign 
trade.  Any  increase  in  the  importation  of  raw  materi- 
als and  commodities  that  we  cannot  ourselves  produce, 
or,  at  best,  can  only  produce  at  disproportionate  cost 
and  any  export  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  to  pay 
for  them,  can  certainly  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  nation's 
prosperity.  But  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
goods  that  displace  British  commodities,  and  even  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  exported 
to  pay  for  them,  may  only  mean  first  a  displacement 
of  British  labour,  and  secondly  the  necessary  export  of 
those  goods  that  the  impoverished  home  population 
can  no  longer  consume,  as  they  no  longer  produce  the 
goods  to  give  in  exchange  for  them.  For  example, 
the  man  who  used  to  make  British  boots  before  they 
were  displaced  by  American  boots  does  not  make  the 
goods  that  go  to  America  to  pay  for  the  American 
boots,  he  merely  loses  his  employment.  The  small 
traders  also  who  obtain  their  living  by  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  workman  are  also  the  poorer  by  his  not 
being  able  to  purchase  goods  to  the  value  of  his  share 
of  those  boots.  It  is  these  poor  people  who  are 
stranded  in  consequence  of  our  system  of  free  imports  ; 
it  probably  makes  very  little  difference  to  the  capital- 
ist class — they  are  able  to  invest  their  capital  in  German 
or  American  industries ;  it  probably  makes  also  very 
little  difference  to  our  income  tax  returns  ;  but  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  plenty  and  privation  to  our 
workmen  and  their  families. 
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To  summarize  these  arguments.  Before  we  as  a 
nation  can  buy  ;^iooo  worth  of  goods  from  anywhere, 
we  must  produce  iJ"iooo  worth  of  goods  to  give  in 
exchange.  The  people  who  make  the  £1000  worth 
of  wished-for  commodities  take  these  ;^iooo  worth  of 
exchangeable  goods.  If  the  commodities  are  foreign 
there  is  a  foreign  trade  of  ^2000,  giving  employment 
here  in  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
those  i^iooo  worth  of  goods  we  export.  If  the  com- 
modities are  British  there  is  no  foreign  trade,  but  there 
is  a  home  trade  worth  £2000,  that  is  to  say,  a  trade 
of  the  ;^I000  worth  of  British  commodities  and  also 
the  iJ"iooo  worth  of  British  goods  given  in  exchange 
for  them.  In  this  latter  case  there  is  employment 
given  here  to  make  goods  worth  ^2000,  which  is 
twice  as  much  as  when  the  purchased  commodities 
were  foreign.  It  is  obvious  that  the  converse  is  true 
also,  and  that  whenever  we  purchase  foreign  commo- 
dities which  take  the  place  of  British  goods,  we  only 
give  half  the  employment  we  used  to  give  here  when 
we  purchased  the  displaced  British  goods.  This  is 
what  this  book  attempts  to  prove,  and  since  the  value 
of  imports  and  the  corresponding  exports  which  pay 
for  them  are  equal,  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
employment  necessary  to  make  these  corresponding 
exports  as  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  employment 
necessary  to  make  the  imported  goods.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  foreign  trade  on  home  employment  may 
be  formulated  as  follows  : — 

[a)  If  we  import,  say,  ;^iooo  worth  of  goods  we 
need,  which  we  cannot  make,  and  which  do  not  dis- 
place some  other  British  commodities,  then  we  increase 
the  amount  of  employment  given  here  by  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  ^1000  worth  of  goods. 

{b)  If  we  import  ;^iooo  worth  of  goods  which  dis- 
place £iOQO  worth  of  British  goods,  we  diminish  the 
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amount  of  employment  given  here  by  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  those  £1000  worth  of  goods. 

{c)  If  we  import  ^1000  worth  of  goods  we  might 
make  at  home,  we  give  here  the  employment  necessary 
to  make  the  ;^iooo  worth  of  goods  we  export  in  ex- 
change. We  give  the  employment  to  make  ;^iooo 
worth  of  goods. 

If  we  made  these  ;^iooo  worth  of  goods  at  home  we 
should  give  double  the  employment,  i.e.  the  employment 
to  make  the  commodities  in  question  and  also  the  em- 
ployment to  make  the  ;!^iooo  worth  of  goods  to  pay  for 
them.  We  give  the  employment  to  make  £20Q)0  worth 
of  goods. 

It  follows  from  {U)  and  ic)  that  as  in  1908  we  im- 
ported about  ;^l 28,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  which  might  have  been 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  we  gave  here  a  less 
amount  of  employment  than  the  maximum  possible  ; 
on  this  account  alone,  by  the  employment  necessary 
to  make  those  ^128,000,000  worth  of  goods,  or  ap- 
proximately the  amount  of  employment  represented 
by  over  ;^40,ooo,ooo  of  wages.  If  we  add  to  this  all 
the  employment  that  could  be  given  here  if  we  could 
adopt  such  a  tariff  as  would  foster  again  the  arable 
forms  of  agriculture,  we  could  give  extra  employment 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  possibly  to  over  one 
million  more  men. 

It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  the  Labour 
Leaders  at  the  Hull  Conference  in  January,  1908, 
namely,  that  "the  amount  of  unemployment  in  England 
was  not  caused  by  our  Free  Trade  policy,  and  that  the 
workers  have  nothing  to  hope  from  Protection  nor  yet 
from  Preference,"  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  true 
statement.  John  Bright  was  nearer  the  mark  when  he 
wrote,  "  Protection  will  not  content  itself  with  enriching 
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manufacturers,  but  will  be  called  in  to  give  high  wages 
and  shorter  hours  of  labour  to  your  workmen  ".  Free 
Trade  so-called  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our  un- 
employment. 

Protection  and  Preference  form  the  only  national 
policy  from  which  the  workers  have  any  hope.  Pro- 
tection, to  safeguard  our  home  markets  against  foreign 
dumping,  and  sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  our  workers  shall  not  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  competition  of  workers  in  countries 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  less  and  the  standard  of  life 
lower,  or  where  from  the  massing  of  capital  and  machin- 
ery production  can  be  carried  on  on  a  much  greater 
scale  than  is  possible  here  under  Free  Trade.  Preference, 
to  ensure  that  all  the  employment  necessary  to  supply 
British  Colonies  with  the  commodities  they  cannot 
make  for  themselves  shall,  whenever  possible,  be  given 
to  our  British  workers.  These  two  are  the  only  pos- 
sible means  by  which  we  can  secure  by  legislation  that 
our  workers  shall  have  as  much  employment  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  able  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  weighty  objection  to  this  line  of  argument, 
namely,  that  we  do  not  send  abroad  the  various 
products  of  each  man's  labour,  but  that  we  pay  for 
our  imports  by  the  produce  of  our  staple  trades, 
such  as  the  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  machinery,  ship- 
building, etc.  ;  and  that  the  exports  of  the  products  of 
these  industries  would  be  so  hindered  by  restricting 
our  imports,  that  in  the  long  run  we  should  lose  far 
more  than  we  could  gain  by  a  scientific  tariff.  The 
answer  to  this  is  threefold  :  first,  we  have  proved  that 
foreign  trade  is  only  advantageous  when  it  consists  of 
the  importation  of  goods  which  do  not  displace  the 
produce  of  British  labour ;  secondly,  that  home  trade 
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gives  roughly  twice  the  employment  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  foreign  trade ;  thirdly,  that  the  experience 
of  other  nations  proves  that  a  scientific  tariff  not  only 
stimulates  and  safeguards  home  industries,  but  also 
increases  foreign  trade.  The  figures  given  by  Lord 
Milner,  in  his  article  on  the  value  of  Canadian  Prefer- 
ence in  the  October  number  of  the  "Nineteenth 
Century,"  1908,  proves  this.  He  shows  that  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  whose  export  trade  must  have 
been  utterly  strangled  if  the  Free  Traders  are  right, 
did  not  lose  their  foreign  trade,  but  on  the  contrary 
increased  their  exports  between  1871  and  1906  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  we  increased  ours.  The  Ger- 
mans increased  the  value  of  their  exports  during  these 
years,  under  Protection,  by  123  per  cent ;  the  United 
States  increased  theirs,  also  under  Protection,  by  356 
per  cent ;  whilst  England  under  Free  Trade  only  in- 
creased hers  by  65  per  cent.  These  figures  are  abso- 
lutely conclusive  and  go  far  to  prove  that  this  theory 
of  the  Free  Trader  is  purely  academic,  is  evolved  from 
their  inner  consciousness,  and  has  no  relationship  to 
the  facts  which  really  exist  in  this  world.  The  Free 
Traders  appear  to  have  so  hypnotized  themselves  by 
studying  the  figures  relating  to  our  foreign  trade,  that 
they  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  our  home  trade  is  still 
far  more  important  and  gives  employment  to  many 
more  workers.  "The  Board  of  Trade  has,  however, 
computed  that  as  the  wages  paid  (in  England)  in  our 
export  trade  are  something  like  ;^  130,000,000,  and 
as  the  total  wage  bill  of  the  country  is  between 
iJ"7 00,000,000  and  ;^7 5 0,000,000,  therefore  the  export 
trade  does  not  employ  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  labour  of  the  country." — (Mr.  Asquith  at 
Cinderford,  8  October,  1903.)  The  Tariff  Reformer 
does  not  wish  to  destroy  our  foreign  trade ;  he  wishes 
to  increase  it  by  putting  such  selective  duties  on  im- 
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ports  as  will  stimulate  the  import  of  raw  materials  and 
those  needful  commodities  we  cannot  ourselves  supply, 
but  will  limit  the  introduction  of  those  manufactured 
goods  which  displace  British  labour.  Moreover,  the 
history  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  teaches  us 
that  since  their  adoption  of  a  scientific  tariff  they  have 
greatly  increased  their  imports  as  well  as  their  exports. 
They  have  done  this  in  consequence  of  their  tariff,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  stimulated  their  home 
industries  and  enabled  them  to  give  more  constant 
employment  and  increased  wages  to  their  workmen. 
The  greater  national  prosperity  resulting  in  consequence 
of  their  tariffs  has  increased  their  demand  for  foreign 
produce  and  has  very  considerably  increased  both 
their  imports  and  their  exports. 

It  is  well  to  point  out,  however,  that  just  as  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  self-contained  and  grows  richer  year  by 
year  by  the  labour  of  its  own  inhabitants,  without 
trading  with  any  other  planet,  so  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  British  Empire  to  be  self-contained  and  grow 
enormously  in  wealth  and  power  year  by  year  without 
trading  with  any  other  country. 

Our  present  policy  of  free  imports  is  tending  to  con- 
fine our  manufacturing  industry  to  a  few  special  trades. 
It  is  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  our  nation  that  we 
should  have  as  many  fields  for  employment  as  possible. 

Foreign  nations  do  not  now  trade  with  us  from  love 
of  our  race,  but  only  buy  from  us  what  they  cannot 
make  so  well  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  have  de- 
veloped their  industries  sufficiently,  they  are  certain 
to  raise  their  tariffs  so  as  to  shut  us  out  of  their 
markets,  not  for  the  sake  of  injuring  us,  but  for  the 
sake  of  finding  employment  for  their  own  workers. 

Apart  from  this,  modern  inventions  have  reduced 
freights  to  an  almost  negligible  quantity,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  most  modern  machinery  is  becoming  every 
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year  more  general,  skilled  scientific  management  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  country,  capital  owing  to  the 
greater  stability  of  Governments  is  becoming  more 
cosmopolitan,  and  consequently  the  world's  competi- 
tion becomes  keener  every  year.  The  price  of  most 
manufactured  goods  depends  very  greatly  on  the  cost 
of  the  labour  that  made  them,  while  the  cost  of  labour 
depends  on  the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  countries. 
Here  in  England  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  is 
usually  calculated  to  be  at  least  three  times  the  price 
of  the  labour  employed  in  making  them ;  in  other 
words,  if  wages  are  30s.  a  week,  the  week's  produce 
would  cost  about  £4  los.  In  India,  China,  and 
Japan  the  cost  of  the  same  labour  would  not  be  more 
than  I  OS.,  more  probably  about  8s.  These  countries 
will  soon  have  the  same  machinery  that  we  have, 
therefore  the  goods  that  cost  £4  los.  if  made  in  Eng- 
land will  soon  be  procurable  in  these  countries  for  at 
least  £1  less,  that  is  about  22  per  cent  cheaper; 
freights  in  most  cases  will  not  be  £1  ;  therefore  these 
countries  will  soon  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  all  free 
markets.  Our  Free  Traders  tell  us  we  should  confine 
our  attention  to  those  industries  for  which  we  have 
special  advantages  or  facilities,  and  they  usually  enu- 
merate cotton  goods  amongst  these.  Have  we  any 
special  facilities  for  the  cotton  trade?  At  the  time 
when  England  was  building  up  her  wealth  under  Pro- 
tection, it  happened  that  Englishmen  invented  the 
steam  engine,  the  power  loom,  and  the  spinning  jenny  ; 
we  came  first  into  the  field  and  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  we  had.  But  we  do  not  grow  one  ounce 
of  cotton.  Our  raw  cotton  comes  from  America, 
India,  and  Egypt.  America  has  as  good  coal  and 
steel  as  we  have,  and  has  already  passed  us  in  the 
amount  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  American  mills. 
India  is  starting  more  and  more  mills  and  can  have 
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any  number  of  operatives  at  from  is.  to  is,  6d.  a  day. 
Egypt  will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  electric 
energy  she  requires  from  the  Nile.  Our  foreign 
markets  must  grow-  smaller  every  year;  it  is  to  our 
home  and  colonial  markets  that  we  must  mainly  trust 
to  purchase  our  produce  and  furnish  employment  to 
our  workmen,  therefore  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  have  as  many  forms  of  industry  as  possible, 
and  not  put  too  many  eggs  into  one  basket. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  natural  facility  this  country 
possesses  is  that  for  the  china  and  pottery  trade,  as 
we  have  probably  the  best  china  clay  in  Europe.  Yet 
instead  of  being  the  pot  makers  for  the  world,  we  ex- 
ported in  1908  over  ;^500,ooo  worth  of  this  china 
clay,  and  re-imported  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  finished  china,  employing  foreign  workmen 
instead  of  British.  But  then  the  foreigners  would 
work  for  less  than  our  own  men. 

We  had  in  1908  at  least  900,000  men  unemployed; 
it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  these  men  could 
have  retained  their  employment  if  they  had  consented 
to  work  for  wages  low  enough  to  have  enabled  their 
produce  to  have  undersold  competing  foreign  produce. 
How  far  they  were  right  in  refusing  these  low  wages 
may  be  open  to  discussion,  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
they  had  accepted  them  they  would  have  lowered 
their  standard  of  life  very  considerably,  and  rendered 
the  lot  of  the  poor  more  wretched.  Where  is  the 
Free  Trader  who  dares  assert  that  they  should  have 
taken  this  course  ?  ^ 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Harold  Cox  in  an  article  in  the 
"  English  Review  "  for  April,  1910,  p.  160,  has  ventured  to  suggest 
that  in  certain  cases,  instead  of  duties  being  imposed,  the  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen  should  diminish  their  profits  and  wages  to  establish 
new  industries  ;  the  same  diminution  would  enable  them  to  retain  old 
industries.  We  have  not  yet  seen  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cox  enthusi- 
astically adopted  and  preached  by  the  workmen's  labour  leaders. 
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(»z)  "  Duties  on  manufactured  goods  would  decrease 
both  imports  and  exports,  must  increase  unemployment 
and  ruin  our  shipping." 

These  statements  are  purely  theoretical.  The  ex- 
perience of  Germany  and  the  United  States  proves  the 
direct  opposite.  Since  they  have  adopted  scientific 
tariffs  their  imports  and  exports  have  both  increased 
enormously  (see  pp.  34,  56,  57).  The  duties  im- 
posed by  scientific  Protection  do  not  diminish  either 
imports  or  exports.  They  are  not  intended  to  diminish 
either  ;  they  are  intended  to,  and  do,  alter  the  character 
of  the  imports  (see  Mr.  Schwabach  on  the  changed 
character  of  the  German  imports  since  1 880,  p.  30). 
This  subject  has  been  somewhat  fully  discussed  on 
pp.  31-34,  but  it  may  be  wise  to  give  one  more 
example  here.  The  exports  of  fully-manufactured 
iron  and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from 
a  value  of  ;^20, 3 39,000  in  1895  to  ;^40,8 17,000  in 
1907,  a  rise  in  value  of  ^20,478,000  or  ioo-6  per 
cent.  The  German  exports,  which  were  much  less 
than  ours  in  1895  and,  which  must  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  strangled  by  the  German  tariff  if  the  Free 
Trade  doctrines  are  correct,  rose  from  ;^9,639,ooo  in 
1895  to  ;^28, 574,000  in  1907,  a  rise  of  ^18,935,000, 
or  of  1 96 '4  per  cent.  The  German  exports  have  in- 
creased at  about  double  the  rate  that  ours  have.  The 
total  values  of  the  foreign  trade  of  both  Germany  and 
the  United  States  are  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
ours.  This  is  inevitable  if  the  Tariff  Reformers  are 
right,  is  impossible  if  the  Free  Traders  are  right. 

As  to  the  causes  of  unemployment  there  is  the  same 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  parties.  Free 
Traders  assert  that  Free  Trade  must  increase  em- 
ployment, whilst  Protection  must  diminish  it.  The 
Tariff  Reformers  assert  the  opposite,  and  say  that 
scientific   Protection  will  increase  employment  up  to 
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the  maximum  possible  for  the  country,  whilst  Free 
Trade  must  diminish  employment.  The  Tariff  Re- 
formers confidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of  our 
own  colonies,  of  Germany  and  America.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  unemployment  is  more  chronic  and 
severe  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  of  the  great 
civilized  countries. 

"  Ruin  our  shipping."  As  scientific  tariffs  would 
tend  to  increase  both  imports  and  exports,  as  they 
would  change  the  character  of  the  imports,  causing 
them  to  take  the  form  of  bulky  raw  materials  instead 
of  the  more  compact  finished  articles,  as  the  extra 
wealth  of  the  producers  caused  by  judicious  Protection 
must  result  in  a  greater  demand  for  exotic  productions, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Tariff  Reformer  to  conceive  how 
such  a  result  could  ruin  our  shipping.  But  as  facts 
are  always  better  than  theories,  let  us  go  to  the 
world  of  experience  and  see  whether  the  shipping  of 
Germany  has  been  ruined  by  German  Protection. 
Fortunately  we  can  appeal  to  official  figures.  In  1879, 
at  the  end  of  the  German  period  of  Free  Trade,  the 
total  tonnage  of  German  ships,  steam  and  sailing,  was 
1,171,286  tons.  At  the  end  of  1907  the  tonnage  of 
the  German  steam  and  sailing  ships  was  2,790,435 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,619,149  tons,  or  of  I38'2  per 
cent.  Instead  of  the  German  shipping  trade  having 
been  ruined  by  Protection  the  tonnage  has  increased 
by  over  138  per  cent,  that  is  has  very  much  more  than 
doubled. 

The  Cobdenite  prophecies  as  to  the  effect  of  duties 
on  our  foreign  trade  employment  and  shipping  are 
as  likely  to  be  true  as  were  the  prophecies  of  Cobden 
himself  on  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  on  English  agri- 
culture. He  prophesied  freely  that  Free  Trade  would 
increase  home  production,  would  benefit  English  agri- 
culture, would  create  a  greater  demand  for  agricultural 
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labour  on  the  fields,  and  render  English  agriculture, 
like  her  manufactures,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Cobden 
was  a  visionary,  his  prophecies  were  all  contradicted 
by  facts.  The  prophecies  of  the  modern  doctrinaire 
Cobdenites  are  being  contradicted  by  facts  whenever 
they  are  tested  by  the  experience  of  modern  nations. 

{n)  "The  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  be  gauged  by 
the  total  value  of  its  foreign  trade,  or  more  exactly 
by  dividing  the  total  value  of  its  foreign  trade  by 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  that  is  by  the  value  of 
its  exports  and  imports  per  head  of  the  population." 
This  is  one  of  the  favourite  dogmas  of  the  Free  Traders, 
and  seems  to  comfort  them  greatly. 

But,  as  has  been  shown  on  pp.  70-71,  it  is  very 
misleading,  and  may  be  altogether  misleading,  unless 
allowance  is  made  for  two  circumstances.  The  first  is 
that  whilst  it  is  without  doubt  highly  advantageous  to 
a  country  that  its  trade  in  both  exports  and  imports 
of  certain  commodities  shall  be  as  large  as  possible,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  a  large  number  of  imports  and 
some  exports  are  disadvantageous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  very  unscientific  proceeding  to 
add  together  the  exports  and  imports  that  profit  and 
those  that  are  harmful  to  a  country  and  then  generalize 
from  the  result. 

The  second  is,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  law, 
that  as  a  country  increases  in  size,  population,  and 
prosperity,  as  its  manufacturing  industries  develop,  its 
internal  trade  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than,  and 
even  at  the  expense  of,  its  foreign  trade ;  while  con- 
versely the  smaller  a  country  is,  the  greater  proportion 
its  external  trade  must  bear  to  its  internal  trade  and 
to  its  total  trade.  If  we  go  to  extremes,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  whole  world  formed  one  single  State,  all  the 
trade  of  that  State  must  be  internal,  there  could  be  no 
foreign  trade.     If  the  whole  world  could  be  split  up 
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into  a  vast  number  of  small  States,  each  comprising 
one  family  or  a  group  of  people  all  having  the  same 
occupation,  there  would  be  no  internal  trade,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  world  would  be  the  external  trade  between 
these  different  States.  We  should  expect  therefore  to 
find,  as  we  do  find,  that  the  total  exports  and  imports 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  greater  than  those  of  Germany,  and  the  figures  for 
Germany  greater  than  the  figures  for  the  United  States. 
Here  the  Free  Traders  usually  stop.  But  if  the  law 
be  a  natural  one,  we  must  find  that  coming  down  in 
the  scale  of  populations,  the  total  export  and  import 
trade  per  head  of  the  population  must  be  greater  for 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  even  Ireland,  than  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  assumption  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  for  these  countries  ;  the  corresponding 
figures  are  much  larger.  We  therefore  see  that  here 
also  the  Free  Trade  arguments  are  based  on  hasty 
generalizations  from  insufficient  data.  We  must  con- 
vict them  of  ignorance,  not  of  any  wish  to  deceive. 

We  have  now  discussed  somewhat  at  length  the 
favourite  aphorisms  of  the  Free  Traders,  and  believe 
we  have  proved  them  mainly  to  be  pious,  but  more  or 
less  incorrect,  opinions  arrived  at  by  hastily  generaliz- 
ing from  very  insufficient  data.  They  are  not  scientific 
laws,  because  the  laws  of  science  are  true  statements 
of  the  sequence  of  events  as  they  actually  occur  in 
nature.  The  Free  Trade  dogmas  are  articles  of  faith, 
not  the  expression  of  knowledge,  they  are  not  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  men  of  this  world,  but  are 
theoretical  inductions  of  what  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  a  world  inhabited  by  "economic  men,"  a  race  of 
imaginary  beings  without  bodies,  souls,  or  passions,  and 
totally  unlike  any  men  known  to  science  or  history. 
Free  Trade  is  in  its  essence  cosmopolitan,  it  is  highly 
anti-national.     If  our  statesmen  were  true  believers  in 
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it,  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  induce  our 
capitalists  to  remove  their  manufacturing  industries  to 
China  and  India,  where  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
commodities  of  most  kinds  very  much  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  ever  be  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom, unless  the  standard  of  life  of  our  workers,  and 
the  cost  of  their  living,  could  be  brought  down  to  a 
level  at  which  they  could  compete  with  the  swarming 
millions  of  China.  If  all  of  our  needed  commodities 
could  be  imported  and  sold  here  from  Eastern  countries 
at  about  three-quarters  of  their  present  prices,  the  con- 
sumer might  live  in  a  paradise  of  cheapness,  tempered 
only  by  the  cries  and  possibly  the  despairing  raids  of 
the  starving  working  classes.  It  might  be  a  heaven 
for  the  rich  Free  Traders,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
opposite  for  the  needy  workers. 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  Free  Trade  is 
based  on  false  assumptions,  that  its  doctrines  are  a 
product  of  human  imagination,  and  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  considered  the  outcome  of  knowledge 
or  science.  Yet  its  doctrines  and  dogmas  are  strangely 
attractive  to  the  quick-witted.  Granted  its  assump- 
tions, it  is  beautifully  logical.  Many  of  its  arguments 
are  at  first  sight  so  repugnant  to  the  teachings  and  ex- 
perience of  common  sense,  that  its  ingenious  proofs 
and  carefully-devised  arguments  have  an  almost  irresis- 
tible fascination  for  the  student.  Its  assumption  that 
only  the  intellectual  can  properly  understand  its  true 
beauties,  that  an  absolute  faith  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
the  "orthodox"  economic  science  is  a  sign  of  superior 
mental  culture,  these  and  the  calm  assertion  of  philo- 
sophic infallibility  indulged  in  by  its  professors,  have 
so  imposed  upon  the  educated  classes,  that  for  years 
there  was  a  kind  of  intellectual  ostracism  against  any 
misguided  man  who  dared  to  think  for  himself  and  say 
that  he  could  not  accept  its  doctrines  as  the  final  ex- 
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pression  of  revealed  truth.  To  venture  to  doubt  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  economic  doctrines  by  which 
"Free  Trade"  was  supported,  was  to  stamp  oneself 
as  either  a  downright  fool  or  a  man  of  very  low  mental 
ability,  if  not  of  low  moral  character.  The  age  of 
authority  is  fortunately  passing  away,  men  are  learning 
to  appeal  to  facts,  to  the  history  of  peoples  and  the 
sequence  of  events. 

One  nation  after  another  has  tried  to  clothe  itself  in 
the  Cobdenite  garments,  and  found  life  pleasant  in 
them  as  long  as  they  were  basking  in  the  sun  of 
prosperity ;  like  the  courtiers  in  the  fable,  their  poli- 
ticians vied  with  each  other  in  describing  in  florid 
language  the  beautiful  patterns  and  embroidery  in  gold 
and  silver  that  were  worked  on  the  imaginary  garments 
of  their  monarch.  When,  however,  these  halcyon 
days  passed  away,  and  the  winter  of  commercial  de- 
pression and  unemployment  set  in,  these  visionary 
garments  proved  a  very  insufficient  protection  against 
the  chilly  blasts  of  poverty  and  distress.  For  real 
national  prosperity  a  policy  founded  on  science  and 
experience  is  the  only  true  guide,  and  the  experience 
of  all  nations  that  have  put  both  "  Free  Trade  "  and  a 
"scientific  Protection  "  to  the  test  of  experiment  has 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  the  great  superiority  of  the 
latter. 


CHAPTER  V 

Tariffs — Arbitration  and  conciliation. 

The  foregoing  pages  have  taught  us  that  national 
prosperity,  which  must  ultimately  depend  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  wage-earning  population,  is  favoured 
by  scientific  Protection,  and  necessarily  injured  by 
Free  Trade. 

We  have  consequently  been  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  scientific  Tariff  is  a  national  necessity.  Is 
there  any  means  of  determining  how  high  such  a  tariff 
should  be?  We  must  always  remember  that  tariffs 
must  be  considered  as  means,  not  as  ends  ;  that  the 
ends  in  view  must  be  always,  first,  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  national  revenue;  secondly,  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  home  industries ;  thirdly,  the  protection 
of  the  employment  and  wages  of  our  working  classes  ; 
lastly,  the  granting  of  preference  to  the  other  British- 
speaking  nations  which  have  risen  up  under  our  flag. 

As  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  that  must  be  settled 
year  by  year  by  our  statesmen  as  occasion  arises. 

For  the  protection  and  promotion  of  home  in- 
dustries, a  possible  solution  is  indicated  by  a  slightly 
altered  quotation  from  the  United  States  Republican 
manifesto.  The  true  principle  of  Protection  is  best 
maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will 
equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  give 
a  reasonable  profit  for  home  industries,  and  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  our  wage  earners.     Such 
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duties  as  will  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  will  enable  the  country  to  retain  its 
industries,  to  give  a  good  living  wage  to  the  workmen 
and  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturers.  It  must  be 
quite  possible  to  calculate  how  high  such  duties  should 
be.  Moreover,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  protect 
both  the  consumer  and  the  artisan  from  any  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  duty  by  the  capitalist ;  the  duty  could 
be  removed  if  the  workmen  were  not  properly  treated 
or  if  the  manufacturer  attempted  to  force  up  prices. 

What  elements  must  the  cost  of  any  article  include? 
The  selling  price  must  include  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  share  taken  in  rates  and  taxes  by 
the  State  and  municipality,  and  the  various  overhead 
expenses,  as  rent,  fuel,  lighting,  advertising,  etc. 

A  just  price  must  be  capable  of  giving  fair  profits, 
fair  wages,  fair  rates  and  taxes  ;  that  is,  a  fair  share  to 
the  State,  a  fair  share  to  the  capitalist,  a  fair  share  to 
the  workman.  These  are  the  factors  which  must 
determine  the  duty,  and  these  can  be  calculated.  The 
duties  also  must  vary  with  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  world's  trade.  For  example,  the  duties  necessary 
to  protect  the  British  woollen  and  cotton  trades,  will 
be  quite  different  when  the  mills  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan  are  in  full  working  order,  and  goods  from  these 
countries  are  brought  into  competition  with  the  British, 
to  the  duties  that  would  be  needful  to  preserve  these 
industries  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans  and 
Americans.  Also,  if  any  foreign  State  should  give  its 
manufacturers  bounties,  countervailing  duties  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  our  workers  from  losing  their 
employment  in  consequence  of  such  bounties. 

What  are  wages?  This  is  not  a  mere  academic 
question,  but  a  most  practical  one.  The  true  answer 
appears  to  be  that  wages  are  the  workman's  share  of 
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the  value  of  the  goods  he  produces,  taking  the  average 
of  a  series  of  years.-^  So  much  depends  upon  this,  that 
it  is  worth  while  considering  it  further.  Let  us  take 
any  industry  and  consider  how  the  value  of  the  total 
output  is  expended.  We  must  carefully  avoid  the 
mistake  of  classifying  men  and  inert  matter  together. 
First,  let  us  take  the  expenditure  on  things,  and  deduct 
from  the  gross  value  all  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials, 
coal,  lighting,  buildings,  machinery,  rent,  funds  for  the 
renewal  of  machinery  and  capital,  and  for  insurance,  etc. 
We  are  then  left  with  the  net  produce  that  is  shared 
amongst  men  as  reward  for  their  labour  or  services. 
The  nation  comes  first  and  demands  its  share  in  rates 
and  taxes  for  the  services  of  local  and  national  govern- 
ment ;  the  men  take  their  share  as  wages  ;  the  em- 
ployer his  as  profits.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  the 
nation  takes  the  less  there  is  left  for  the  other  two ; 
therefore  an  increase  in  taxation  must  diminish  wages 
or  prevent  them  from  rising.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  national  importance  that  there  should  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  this  net  output  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  men.  All  the  loss,  misery, 
and  ill-feeling  caused  by  strikes  and  lock-outs,  all  the 
class  war  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  continental  social- 
ism and  of  much  of  the  English,  have  risen  from  the 

^  It  is  evident  that  in  years  of  bad  trade,  if  the  industry  in  question 
is  worked  at  a  loss,  the  workman  could  not  live  and  support  his  family 
if  his  wages  were  reduced  below  a  certain  level ;  therefore  we  see 
that  his  wages  must  be  fixed  according  to  the  average  value  of  the 
output  for  a  sufficient  number  of  3'ears.  Also  in  common  fairness  if 
the  employer  bears  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  loss  in  bad  years, 
he  is  justified  in  taking  more  than  his  share  in  profits  in  good 
years,  until  a  fair  average  is  struck.  We  see  also  that  the  average 
wages  in  any  trade  must  be  decided  by  calculating  the  value  of  the 
output  of  the  average  employer,  because  if  the  workman  does  not  get 
quite  his  fair  share  of  the  total  value  of  the  output  in  the  most  suc- 
cessfully managed  businesses  in  that  industry,  he  just  as  certainly  gets 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  value  in  the  case  of  those  undertakings 
that  fail. 
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difficulty  of  ensuring  that  this  division  shall  be  a  fair 
one.  Surely  a  just  solution  of  this  problem  is  an 
object  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  Statesmanship. 
Unionists  of  all  others,  with  their  watchwords  of  Union 
and  Duty,  can  have  no  better  justification  for  their 
existence  than  this.  Consider  what  such  a  solution 
would  mean.  There  would  be  no  more  class  war,  no 
more  strikes,  no  more  lock-outs,  as  soon  as  the  value  of 
the  produce  was  always  shared  justly  between  the 
producers.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  then  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  to  increase  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  output  as  much  as  possible,  for  wages  would  vary 
with  the  value  of  the  produce.  Our  great  national 
problem  is  how  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  amongst 
our  workers  to  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  This  de- 
pends on  their  receiving  a  high  and  fair  living  wage, 
which  again  depends  on  a  fair  price  being  obtainable 
for  the  produce  of  industry.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
any  importation  of  goods  which  can  be  sold  under  the 
price  at  which  British  goods  can  be  produced  and  sold, 
so  as  to  give  fair  taxes  to  the  State,  fair  wages  to  the 
workmen,  and  fair  profits  to  the  employer,  must  pull 
down  wages  and  profits  together.  In  such  a  case  the 
workmen  have  the  choice  of  either  working  harder, 
taking  such  lower  wages  that  their  produce  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
can  be  sold,  of  losing  their  employment  and  seeing  the 
foreigner  appropriate  their  trade,  or  of  getting  the 
Government  to  place  such  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
the  foreign  goods  as  to  enable  their  own  produce  to  be 
sold  at  a  fair  price.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
We  may  see  here  incidentally  the  limits  to  the  powers 
of  Trade  Unions  as  a  means  of  raising  or  maintaining 
wages.  Wherever  the  men  get  less  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  produce,  the  Unions  have  in  times  of  prosperity 
been  able  to  raise  wages.     Whenever  the  men  have 
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been  getting  as  much  as  or  more  than  their  fair  share, 
no  matter  how  low  that  fair  share  has  been,  the  Unions 
have  failed,  because  any  attempt  to  secure  more  than 
their  fair  share  for  the  workmen  must  necessarily  have 
meant  that  the  employers  would  get  less  than  their 
fair  share ;  and  this  must  either  have  driven  capital 
away  and  ruined  the  industry  in  question,  or  led  to 
a  strike  or  lock-out  in  which  the  workmen  were  sure  to 
be  worsted.  It  is  the  inability  of  the  Labour  Leaders 
to  recognize  this  limit,  and  forbear  from  demanding 
for  the  workmen  more  than  their  fair  share,  that  has 
done  so  much  harm.  When  they  have  acted  within 
their  limits  they  have  done  nothing  but  good.  Let 
the  nation  once  arrive  at  the  level  of  civilization  at 
which  it  can  fix  some  Arbitration  or  Conciliation 
Board  whose  fairness  shall  be  recognized  alike  by 
employers  and  employed,  let  it  once  be  part  of  our 
national  creed  that  any  attempt  to  defraud  masters  or 
men  of  their  just  share  of  the  value  of  their  produce  is 
as  disgraceful  as  any  other  form  of  dishonesty,  and 
the  class  war  would  be  a  nightmare  of  the  past.  We 
as  a  nation  have  come  to  see  that  private  duelling  is 
irrational,  and  we  have  made  it  illegal.  Is  it  not  time 
that  class  war,  strikes,  and  lock-outs  should  also  be 
made  illegal  ?  Can  the  Unionist  party  have  a  higher 
object  than  this  of  promoting  national  unity  ? 

Now  let  us  see  how  we  are  led  back  to  our  main 
contention.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  create 
Arbitration  or  Conciliation  Boards  that  can  be  efficient 
unless  we  have  a  national  tariff.  Let  us  assume  that 
such  a  National  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
has  been  founded,  and  that  it  is  trusted  by  both  em- 
ployed and  employers ;  let  us  further  assume  that  in 
any  industry  it  has  determined  that  the  workmen's 
just  share  of  the  value  of  the  total  output  is  one-half, 
so  that  their  wages  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
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ing  price,  that  the  factories  concerned  are  working  up 
to   their  full   capacity,   that    the  selling  price  of  the 
articles  made  is  los.  each,  and  that  the  average  wage 
is  30s.  a  week.     This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  em- 
ployers also  are  getting    their  just  share.     Here  the 
workmen  take  as  wages  one-half  the  value  of  the  total 
output,  while  the  employers'  share,  the  rates  and  taxes, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  come  from  the 
other  half.     Now  let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  sudden 
importation  of  these  goods,  and    that    the    imported 
articles  can  be  sold  at  9s.  each.     What  must  happen  ? 
Evidently  the  British-made  articles  will  not  be  sold  for 
more  than  9s.  each  as  long  as  there  are  foreign  articles 
to  be  sold  at  9s.     If  the  supply  of  the  imported  articles 
is  sufficient,  it  must  bring  down  the  price  of  the  British 
articles  to  9s.  or  less,  which  means  a  fall  in  their  sell- 
ing price  of  at  least   10  per  cent.     If  the  cost  of  the 
production    of  the  British  goods  cannot  be  reduced, 
the  wages  of  the  workers  and  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ployers must  bear  the  loss  ;  equitably  the  rates  and 
taxes  and  the  rent  ought  also  to  be  reduced.     The 
matter   will    probably   come    before   the    Arbitration 
Board,  who  will  examine  into  it  most  carefully  ;  if  the 
expenses  due  to  the  cost  of  the  inanimate  production 
cannot  be  lessened,  and  the  share  of  the  workmen  is 
ascertained  to  be  still  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
then  wages  must  fall  from  30s.  a  week  to  27s.  or  less, 
and  the  profits  of  the  employers  would    also  fall  by 
over  10  per  cent.     The  rates  and  taxes  ought  also  to 
be  diminished  and  the  loss  shared  fairly.     Now  there 
are    here  several    possibilities.     The  masters  may  be 
unable  to  go  on  with  the  industry  if  the  reduction  of 
over  10  per  cent  works  out  to  be  an  absolute  loss  ;  the 
workmen  may  find  that  27s.  or  less  a  week  is  not  a 
living  wage  and  gradually  drift  away  to  other  indus- 
tries,  so  bringing   the  particular  industry  to  an  end 
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without  a  strike.  No  Board  of  Arbitration  under  our 
Free  Trade  policy  would  have  the  slightest  power 
to  avert  either  of  these  results. 

The  Government  may  either  stand  helpless,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  our  Free  Traders,  or  they  might 
investigate  the  matter,  and  seeing  that  if  the  industry 
in  question  should  come  to  an  end,  not  only  might  it 
be  a  national  disaster  from  the  loss  of  employment  in- 
volved, but  it  would  cause  also  a  direct  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  For  the  national  and  local 
exchequers  would  lose  the  1 2  per  cent  which  has  been 
calculated  to  be  the  share  the  Government  takes  from 
the  selling  price  of  every  article  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  sold  here.  The  exact  value  of  the  share  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  is  disputed,  but  we  may  take  it  provi- 
sionally to  be  lo  per  cent.  If  the  British  industry 
ceases,  what  are  the  gains  and  losses  to  the  country  ? 
The  gain  is  by  assumption  is.  per  article  bought  by 
the  consumer.  The  loss  on  each  article  sold  if  the 
British  goods  are  still  sold  is  is.,  of  which  6d.  comes 
from  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  If,  however,  the  in- 
dustry is  ruined,  the  loss  is  far  greater,  though  the  gain 
is  still  only  is.  per  article.  For  the  loss  will  be,  first, 
to  the  workman  5s.  on  each  article  sold,  is,  to  the 
State,  and  is.  at  least  to  the  employers;  here  is  a 
national  loss  of  7s.,  besides  loss  of  rent  and  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  buildings  and  machinery. 
Thus  the  national  loss  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
national  gain. 

Unfortunately  for  the  British  workmen  there  have  been 
numerous  examples  during  the  last  few  years  where 
British  contracts  have  gone  abroad  and  where  many 
thousand  pounds  have  been  lost  to  the  British  working 
classes  in  wages.  One  of  the  most  striking  was  de- 
scribed in  the  papers  some  years  ago,  A  large  southern 
town  was  laying  down  fresh  waterworks ;  a  midland 
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pipe-making  firm  sent  in  a  tender  for  the  pipes  for 
;^4000.  The  contract  went  to  a  French  or  Belgian 
firm.  The  English  firm,  being  rather  short  of  orders 
at  the  time,  and  being  desirous  of  keeping  their  men 
employed,  sent  in  as  low  a  tender  as  possible;  the 
foreigners  got  the  contract  by  tendering  for  about  iJ'ioo 
less.  As  the  firm  in  question  had  their  own  coal  and 
ironstone  mines  as  well  as  their  own  limestone  quarries, 
it  is  certain  that,  if  they  had  secured  the  contract, 
;^3000  would  have  gone  in  wages  to  midland  workmen 
for  making  those  pipes ;  this  ;^3000  would  have  circu- 
lated amongst  the  small  tradesmen  who  cater  for  the 
working  classes,  and  would  have  gone  on  circulating, 
giving  employment  to  men  in  numerous  other  trades. 
If  we  may  assume  that  the  State  gets  in  taxes  about 
10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  all  British- 
made  goods  sold  in  the  British  market,  we  see  that  the 
State  lost  also  at  least  ^^400  in  taxes.  What  was  the 
national  gain?  The  gain  of  ;^ioo  to  the  southern 
town  ;  what  was  the  loss  ?  The  loss  of  the  manufac- 
turer's profit,  the  loss  to  the  workmen  of  ;^3000  in 
wages,  the  loss  to  the  small  tradesmen  of  what  they 
would  have  received  from  these  wages,  the  loss  to  the 
State  as  a  whole  of  ^^400  in  taxes.  An  enormous 
aggregate  loss  entailed  by  a  saving  of  ;^ioo.  This 
and  similar  cases  are  as  prejudicial  to  the  State  as  they 
would  be  to  a  private  individual ;  no  private  business 
could  long  continue  if  it  kept  losing  ^^3400  in  order 
to  save  ;:^ioo.  It  would  have  paid  the  State  to  have 
given  that  ^100  as  a  bounty,  it  would  have  paid  the 
workmen  to  have  subscribed  that  ;i^ioo  so  as  to  have 
got  the  i^3000  in  wages  ;  but  the  welfare  of  the  men  and 
the  State  was  sacrificed  to  Cobdenism.  Of  course  our 
Free  Traders  smile  and  say,  "  But  you  have  forgotten 
that  that  purchase  from  the  foreign  firm  entailed  France 
or  Belgium  buying  goods  to  the  value  of  ;i6^4000  from 
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England  ".  This  is  possibly  true,  but  if  so  the  goods 
might  be  raw  materials  necessitating  very  little  labour, 
and  even  if  true  it  only  means  that  the  ^^4000  would 
be  spent  again  in  England,  whilst  if  the  pipes  had  been 
bought  from  the  English  firm  that  ;^4000  must  have 
been  spent  in  England.  As  the  ultimate  issue  appears 
to  be,  that  in  both  cases  the  ;^4000  would  be  spent  in 
England,  all  we  need  concern  ourselves  about  here  is  the 
proximate  issue,  which  was  that  the  ^4000  or  rather 
;^3900  was  spent  abroad  instead  of  in  England, 
that  the  foreign  workmen  got  ^2975  extra  in  wages, 
the  British  workmen  losing  ;i<^3000,  the  French  or 
Belgian  Government  gained  its  share  in  taxes,  the 
British  lost  ^400,  the  various  foreign  small  trades- 
men got  their  share  of  the  £2gy$,  the  British  tradesmen 
lost  their  share  of  the  ^^3000.  And  all  for  what  ? 
That  the  rate-payers  of  a  southern  town  could  save 
£100.  It  seems  bad  national  business,  a  case  of 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  but  it  was  right  accord- 
ing to  the  Cobdenites. 

How  could  the  Government  avoid  this  national  loss? 
Evidently  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  by  putting  such 
a  duty  on  the  foreign  articles  as  will  keep  up  the  price 
of  the  British-made  goods  to  the  level  at  which  the 
workers,  the  employers,  and  the  State  can  get  a  fair 
remuneration  from  the  proceeds  ;  or  the  Government 
may  say  that,  as  it  is  evident  the  State  will  lose  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  output  in  rates  and  taxes  if 
the  industry  is  lost,  therefore  it  would  pay  the  State 
to  give  any  bounty  which  would  amount  to  less  than 
the  loss  the  State  would  experience  from  the  extinction 
of  the  industry. 

We  may,  therefore,  imagine  that  in  a  scientifically 
governed  country,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  would 
approach  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  say,  "  The  industry 
in  question  which  employs  so  many  men  at  such  a 
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wage,  which  contributes  such  a  sum  in  rates  and  taxes 
to  the  State,  must  inevitably  go  down  before  foreign 
competition  unless  either  a  duty  of  X  per  cent  is  im- 
posed on  competing  produce,  or  a  bounty  of  Y  per 
cent  given  on  home  produce,  or  a  combination  of  some 
less  duty  with  some  less  bounty".  After  this  com- 
munication, the  Minister  of  Trade  would  summon  the 
representatives  of  the  masters  and  men,  and  if  it  seemed 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  he 
might  decide  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve 
the  industry,  on  the  conditions  that  after  the  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  competing  foreign  produce,  the 
selling  price  of  the  article  should  not  exceed  los.  (the 
cost  of  production  remaining  constant),  and  the  wages 
should  remain  at  30s.  a  week.  Given  the  power  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  to  fix  such  a  tariff  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  such  a  board  would 
tend  to  become  a  most  important  department  of  the 
Government.  Without  such  powers  a  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration must  be  limited  to  saying  what  would  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  value  of  the  produce  between 
employers  and  employed,  but  without  any  power 
whatever  of  modifying  economic  conditions  so  as  to 
be  able  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  industry 
in  question. 

In  considering  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  a  State  trying 
to  fix  the  economic  conditions  of  trade  by  means  of  a 
scientific  tariff,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  countries  in  which 
there  is  sufficient  work  for  all  those  in  need  of  it,  and 
those  in  which  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  number 
of  skilled  workmen  who  cannot  find  employment.  As 
long  as  there  is  employment  for  all,  it  is  probably  wiser 
for  the  State  to  refrain  from  interfering  and  to  allow 
labour  and  capital  to  be  occupied  in  those  industries 
into  which  they  will  most  naturally  flow.     But  when 
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there  are  crowds  of  unemployed,  when  throwing  a  man 
out  of  skilled  employment  either  reduces  him  to  be  an 
unskilled  workman  in  some  other  occupation,  or  takes 
away  from  him  all  employment,  then  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  workers  does 
not  call  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  tariff  as  will  enable 
this  man  to  retain  his  employment  and  maintain  his 
family.  In  many  cases  the  State  could  do  this  either 
by  a  tariff  or  a  bounty,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
great  interest  to  see  what  course  it  is  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  State  to  follow.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  duty  and  wisdom  are  really  interchangeable 
terms. 

Let  us  again  take  the  boot  trade  with  its  output 
worth  about  ;^40,ooo,ooo  and  its  wage  bill  of  over 
;^i  2,000,000  a  year,  and  assume  that  this  trade  could 
be  destroyed  by  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes 
that  could  be  sold  10  per  cent  cheaper.  There  would 
then  be  by  assumption  a  saving  to  the  consumers  of 
about  ^4,000,000  a  year.  Of  course  if  the  workmen 
and  capital  could  at  once  find  some  equally  remunera- 
tive employment  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  the  State 
to  interfere ;  if,  however,  the  men  employed,  as  most 
certainly  would  happen  under  present  conditions,  would 
entirely  lose  their  employment,  and  if  the  capital  would 
be  driven  abroad,  then  the  case  appears  to  be  quite 
different.  There  would  still,  of  course,  be  a  saving  to 
the  consumers  of  ;i^4,ooo,ooo  a  year,  and  this  gain  to 
the  consumers  appears  to  blind  all  Free  Traders  to  any 
national  loss  that  would  occur.  The  national  loss, 
however,  would  not  only  be  the  loss  of  the  production 
of  the  boots  and  shoes,  not  only  the  loss  of  over 
;:^i  2,000,000  a  year  to  the  workpeople  in  wages,  but 
also  the  loss  to  the  State  caused  by  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  people  and  their  families  as  paupers, 
which  last  expense  would  probably  be  at  least  equal 
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to  the  ;!^4,ooo,ooo  saved  by  the  consumers.  The 
total  national  loss  that  would  be  caused  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  home  manufacture  of  boots  would  evi- 
dently be  so  great,  and  would  cause  such  an  amount 
of  misery  and  degradation  by  reducing  so  many  work- 
people to  be  either  unskilled  labourers  or  paupers, 
that  we  must  conclude  that  even  if  the  gain  to  the 
consumers  was  much  greater  than  ;;£'4 ,000,000  a  year, 
this  gain  would  be  very  dearly  purchased.  In  such  a 
case  we  may  very  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  a  wise  proceeding,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  national  balance  sheet,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
national  greatness,  to  impose  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  on  imported  boots,  or  to  give  a  bounty  of  at 
least  10  per  cent  on  home  produce.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  book  to  discuss  fully  what 
duties  or  what  bounties  could  wisely  be  given,  the 
writer's  assumption  is  that  the  true  prosperity  of  a 
nation  depends  on  its  being  able  to  support  the  lower 
strata  of  its  citizens  at  the  highest  possible  level  of 
comfort  and  well-being.  The  question  of  the  actual 
tariff  must  be  decided  by  industrial  and  financial  ex- 
perts, but  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  a  national  duty  to 
protect  the  workers,  and  that  a  nation,  both  from 
motives  of  economy  and  common  humanity,  ought  to 
accept  the  obligation  of  supporting  her  working  popu- 
lation, as  householders  enjoying  the  highest  standard 
of  living  that  is  economically  possible,  rather  than  as 
paupers  or  State  pensioners.  The  nation  must  choose 
one  of  these  alternatives ;  we  must  always  remember 
that  Rome  had  the  same  choice,  but  decided  wrongly 
and  perished. 

So  far  we  have  only  tried  to  see  how  far  unrestricted 
foreign  competition  directly  affects  the  employment 
and  wages  of  the  employed.  The  next  question  deals 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Free  Trade  policy  of 
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Great  Britain  and  the  scientific  protective  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  Germany  affect  the  flow  and 
investment  of  capital  in  these  countries.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  conceded  by  every  one  that  the  amount  of 
employment  that  can  be  given  in  a  country  must 
depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  or  can 
be  invested  there.  What  are  the  respective  induce- 
ments for  the  investment  of  capital  in  these  three 
countries  ?  They  all  enjoy  the  advantages  of  settled 
Governments,  and  of  educated  and  skilful  workmen; 
therefore  except  for  markets  and  tarifls  there  is  not  a 
great  difference.  The  remuneration  of  capital  depends 
very  greatly  on  the  scale  of  production,  which  again 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  markets  available  for  the 
sale  of  produce. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  and  it  is  a  curious  result  of  what 
may  be  called  the  irony  of  fate,  that  capital  invested 
in  either  of  these  two  protected  countries  enjoys  much 
more  Free  Trade  than  capital  invested  in  our  so-called 
Free  Trade  England.  If  capital  be  invested  in  any 
industrial  undertaking  in  England  it  has  the  English 
market  of  44,500,000  free,  but  this  market  is  equally 
free  to  all  competitors,  and  is  subject  at  all  times  to 
foreign  dumping.  Moreover,  it  has  only  the  English 
market  freely  open  to  it ;  all  other  markets  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  shut  off  by  hostile  duties.  If  the 
capital  be  invested  in  Germany,  it  has  a  free  market 
of  107,500,000,  being  the  63,000,000  of  Germans  and 
44,500,000  of  English,  Moreover,  the  German  home 
market  is  peculiarly  its  own,  since  there  can  be  no 
ruinous  foreign  competition,  and  no  dumping,  while 
it  enjoys  the  power  of  using  Great  Britain  as  a  dump- 
ing ground.  The  advantages  offered  to  capital  if  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  are  proportionately  greater, 
as  it  enjoys  there  a  home  market  of  90,000,000,  and 
has   the  British    market   freely  given  as   a  dumping 
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ground.  Is  it  extraordinary  therefore  that  British 
capital  is  more  and  more  attracted  to  these  countries, 
that  even  British  manufacturers  keep  setting  up  factories 
there,  and  then  flood  our  markets  with  the  goods  that 
the  Tariff  Reformers  are  trying  to  have  made  at  home 
by  British  workmen?  It  matters  very  Httle  to  the 
capitalist  where  his  works  are  situated,  but  it  matters 
very  much  to  the  British  workmen  whether  they 
or  foreigners  are  employed  to  make  the  goods  that 
are  consumed  here.  Of  course  from  the  pure  Free 
Trader's  point  of  view,  when  a  capitalist  erects  his 
mills  in  a  foreign  country,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
produce  his  goods  more  cheaply,  and  flood  the  British 
markets  with  these  cheap  goods,  he  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  national  benefactor.  Because  he  thereby 
enables  the  consumer  to  obtain  such  goods  at  a  lower 
price  than  was  previously  possible.  He  may,  it  is 
true,  throw  thousands  of  British  workmen  out  of  em- 
ployment by  so  doing,  and  cause  an  appalling  amount 
of  distress.  The  Free  Trader  apparently  does  not 
mind  this,  but  salves  his  conscience  with  the  comfort- 
ing doctrine  that  these  men  are  certain  to  obtain  some 
more  lucrative  employment.  It  is  also  certain  that  in 
most  industries  the  profitable  selling  price  of  the  art- 
icles made  varies  inversely  with  the  scale  on  which 
the  manufacture  is  conducted.  Therefore  every  time 
we  purchase  foreign  competing  goods  and  give  the 
produce  of  foreign  mills  free  access  to  our  markets,  we 
are  promoting  foreign  industries,  and  are  increasing 
the  sale  of  their  produce.  By  so  doing  we  are  not 
only  depriving  our  workers  of  their  employment 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  home  market  which 
should  be  theirs  by  right,  but  we  are  aiding  the 
foreigners  to  produce  more  largely  and  cheaply,  and 
we  are  helping  them  to  be  able  to  undersell  and  sup- 
plant us  in  neutral  markets.     Thus  again  we  deprive 
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our  workers  of  employment.  This  matters  eventually 
to  all  classes,  but  principally  to  the  workers  whose 
employment  is  taken  away.  Surely  this  is  another 
reason  for  putting  such  duties  on  imported  manu- 
factured goods  as  will  make  it  advantageous,  when 
possible,  for  capitalists  to  erect  the  factories  that  supply 
our  home  markets  in  Great  Britain.  They  must  then 
employ  British  workers  instead  of  foreigners. 

Enough  has  probably  been  written  by  now  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  "  Formula  "  which  Prof 
Marshall  allows  to  be  "  a  chief  corner  stone  of  our 
present  fiscal  system  ".  Another  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Free  Traders  can  easily  be  shown  to 
be  just  as  fanciful.  That  is  their  doctrine  which  asserts 
that  although  duties  may  cause  a  flow  of  capital  into 
protected  trades  and  thereby  give  more  employment 
in  those  trades,  yet  that  this  does  not  mean  more  em- 
ployment to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  since  they  assert 
the  only  effect  of  such  duties  must  have  been  to 
divert  capital  and  labour  away  from  other  trades,  into 
which  they  would  have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
duties,  and  which  must  have  been  naturally  more  pro- 
fitable. When  one  hears  men  calling  themselves 
statesmen,  gravely  using  this  argument,  one  wonders 
whether  they  are  aware  that  there  is  any  unemploy- 
ment in  England,  and  that  there  is  any  capital  going 
abroad  because  it  cannot  find  any  opportunity  of  being 
advantageously  invested  here.  About  ^270,000,000 
of  capital,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Lawrence,  have 
gone  abroad  for  investment  in  1907  and  1908,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  eating 
out  their  hearts  in  fruitlessly  looking  for  some  employ- 
ment that  may  "  divert  "  themselves  and  their  families 
from  the  workhouse,  and  yet  our  so-called  statesmen 
solemnly  repeat  this  fallacy  as  if  it  contained  all  the 
wisdom  of  the   ages,    as   an   excuse    for   impotently 
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neglecting  what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
ministers,  namely,  to  adopt  such  a  tariff  as  will  give 
the  most  employment  and  prosperity  to  the  people 
over  whom  they  are  placed.  Our  present  fiscal  sys- 
tem is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ; 
its  duties  are  absolutely  sterile,  for  the  higher  they 
are  made  the  more  they  impoverish  the  nation  with- 
out any  compensating  advantage.  The  duties  of  a 
scientific  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  are  productive, 
because  they  not  only  bring  in  revenue  but  tend  to 
promote  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation,  and  by 
stimulating  home  production,  which  is  the  chief  source 
of  national  wealth,  increase  the  wealth  of  the  produc- 
ing classes  (including  the  workmen),  on  whose  pros- 
perity the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  clearly 
depends.  From  every  point  of  view,  except  perhaps 
that  of  the  comparatively  few  consumers  who  are  not 
of  themselves  producers,  our  so-called  Free  Trade 
system  is  incomparably  worse  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire  than  a  well-thought-out  scientific  tariff. 
Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  main  cause  of  the  unem- 
ployment from  which  our  country  is  so  unhappily  suf- 
fering is  our  antiquated  Free  Trade  policy.  If  it  is 
asked  why  did  it  not  produce  these  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment sooner,  the  answer  is  that  it  was  not  till  Germany 
in  1880,  and  the  United  States  in  1890  and  still 
more  in  1897  adopted  scientific  tariffs,  that  we  felt  the 
full  brunt  of  their  scientifically  fostered  competition. 
There  is  little  danger  in  fighting  with  hopelessly  anti- 
quated weapons  if  all  the  foes  one  meets  are  armed 
in  the  same  way,  though  that  is  hardly  a  good  argu- 
ment for  persisting  in  their  use ;  but  if  we  send  our 
troops  armed  in  such  a  manner  to  meet  the  trained 
troops  of  other  nations  who  have  adopted  all  the  most 
modern  and  scientific  weapons,  such  a  cours,e.<:an  only 
end  in  national  disaster.     Obsolete  metl^dds*^ in  florid 
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mics  are  quite  as  dangerous  nationally  as  they  are  in 
warfare  ;  the  inevitable  disasters  may  not  come  quite 
as  rapidly  in  the  former  case,  but  they  will  come  quite 
as  certainly.  It  is  our  national  persistence  in  the 
methods  that  were  good  enough  thirty  years  ago  that 
is  the  chief  cause  of  so  much  distress  now.  We  are 
nationally  responsible,  and  we  must  bear  this  in  mind 
when  we  legislate  for  the  poor  and  needy,  many  of 
whom  are  sufferers  not  from  their  own  incapacity  but 
from  the  results  of  our  national  policy. 

Tariff  Reformers,  and  even  the  Free  Traders,  may 
find  it  instructive  to  observe  how  one  Free  Trade 
manufacturer  after  another  is  decidedly  in  favour  for  a 
tariff  so  adjusted  as  at  least  to  protect  his  own  trade 
against  foreign  dumping,  whilst  he  is  quite  prepared 
to  enforce  Free  Trade  on  all  other  industries.  The 
true  significance  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  seems 
to  be  that  these  manufacturers  are  perfectly  honest, 
that  each  man  has  discovered  from  his  own  business 
experience  that  Free  Trade  is  a  faulty  system  if  applied 
to  the  trade  in  which  he  is  an  expert,  but  that  he 
is  still  sufficiently  dominated  by  his  past  teaching  and 
scholastic  theories  as  to  believe  that  Free  Trade  must 
be  best  for  every  other  trade  and  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

There  is  one  further  point  on  which  a  few  words 
should  be  said — the  problem  of  dealing  with  sweating. 
Sweating  appears  to  be  one  of  the  direct  results  of 
Free  Trade  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  Manchester 
school.  The  greatest  cheapness  if  considered  as  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  national  millenium  can 
only  be  obtained  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  is  by 
giving  the  greatest  security  to  capital,  and  by  prevent- 
ing dumping.  This  encourages  manufacturers  to  give 
the  best  wages  and  supply  the  very  best  machinery ; 
under  present  conditions  this  is  best  secured  by  Pro- 
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tection.  The  celebrated  horse-shoe  contract  was  a 
case  in  point,  Mr.  Haldane  went  to  the  country  where 
there  were  the  highest  wages  and  the  highest  protec- 
tion to  purchase  "the  best  article  in  the  cheapest 
market".  The  other  way  of  obtaining  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  flourishes  best  with  free  imports  ; 
it  is  obtainable  only  by  sweating  the  wage  earner,  and 
the  cheapness  secured  in  this  way  is  a  curse  to  the 
country.  But  sweating  cannot  be  prevented  unless 
there  is  an  adjustable  tariff.  Lord  Milner  suggested 
a  minimum  wage,  but  a  minimum  wage  necessitates  a 
minimum  price  for  the  produce  of  labour ;  for  the 
sweated  wage  is  still  the  labourer's  share,  and  it  may 
even  be  his  fair  share  of  the  value  received  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  if  that  produce  is  sold  at  a  sweated 
price.  A  minimum  price  is  therefore  necessary  if  we 
are  to  prevent  sweating,  and  this  minimum  price  can- 
not be  maintained  if  foreign  goods  are  allowed  to  be 
imported  and  sold  below  that  price.  Therefore  a  mini- 
mum wage  necessitates  a  tariff.  Otherwise  we  are 
powerless  to  prevent  sweating.  A  minimum  wage  if 
free  imports  are  allowed  only  means  that  the  industry 
may  go  abroad  and  that  the  workers  formerly  em- 
ployed may  lose  even  their  sweated  wages. 

Briefly  to  summarize  the  preceding  arguments,  we 
have  seen  that  the  employment  possible  to  be  given 
in  Great  Britain  can  be  included  under  three  heads. 
Of  these  three  the  amount  of  work  possible  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  country  must  depend  very  greatly  on  the 
available  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  produce  the  goods  sent  abroad  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  we  need,  but  cannot  produce 
at  home,  also  depends  largely  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  production  therefore  of  the  commodities 
we  can  and  ought  to  produce  at  home  is  the  main 
source,  not  only  of  our  national  wealth,  but  also  of  the 
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whole  of  the  employment  and  prosperity  of  our  working 
classes.  Therefore  the  maximum  amount  of  employ- 
ment can  only  be  ensured  by  promoting  home  pro- 
duction to  the  utmost,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  scientific  tariff. 

To  sum  up  again,  we  have  seen  that  home  trade  is 
a  series  of  exchanges  of  goods  in  which  both  sets  of 
commodities  exchanged  are  the  produce  of  British 
labour.  Therefore  in  a  home  trade  to  the  value  of 
;^8o,ooo,ooo  a  year,  British  labour  is  employed  in 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  ^^"80,000,000.  Foreign 
trade  is  a  series  of  exchanges  in  which  only  half  the 
commodities  exchanged  are  the  produce  of  British 
labour.  A  foreign  trade  therefore  of  the  value  of 
iJ"8o,ooo,ooo  a  year  only  gives  employment  to  British 
labour  to  make  goods  to  the  value  of  ;i^40,ooo,ooo  a 
year.  It  follows  that  a  home  trade  gives  approximately 
twice  the  employment  in  Great  Britain  that  a  foreign 
trade  of  the  same  value  can  give.  In  other  words, 
whenever  a  foreign  trade  is  displaced  by  a  home  trade 
of  an  equal  value,  the  amount  of  employment  given  in 
Great  Britain  is  doubled  as  far  as  that  trade  is  con- 
cerned. Whenever  a  home  trade  is  displaced  by  a 
foreign  trade  of  the  same  value,  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment given  here  is  halved  as  far  as  that  trade  is  concerned. 
Therefore  whenever  foreign  goods  have  been  sold  here 
at  prices  low  enough  to  displace  a  British  trade,  the 
amount  of  employment  given  by  that  trade  has  been 
halved  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  the  people  formerly 
engaged  here  in  making  the  articles  in  question  have 
lost  their  employment.  With  all  respect,  therefore,  to 
Prof  Marshall,  the  importation  of  goods  that  have  been 
produced  at  home,  but  which  are  no  longer  produced 
here,  in  consequence  of  foreign  importation,  does  dis- 
place British  labour  by  the  amount  necessary  to 
manufacture  the  displaced  goods.     With  the  effects  of 
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foreign  and  British  trade  on  the  profits  of  the  capitalist 
class  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  only  with  their 
effects  on  employment.  We  must  carefully  distinguish, 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  value  of  foreign  trade  to 
a  country,  between  the  imports  which  stimulate  home 
industry  and  those  which  displace  it.  The  one  class 
is  beneficial,  the  second  is  disastrous,  unless  the  dis- 
placed workers  can  find  some  other  lucrative  employ- 
ment ;  and  here  we  must  always  remember  that  if  a 
skilled  workman  is  displaced  from  the  occupation  in 
which  he  is  skilled,  he  must  from  the  very  nature  of 
modern  industry  be  an  unskilled  labourer  for  almost 
every  other  occupation.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  a 
large  proportion  of  our  foreign  trade  consists  of  im- 
ports which  displace  British  labour  and  throw  the 
displaced  workmen  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A   supreme  Navy — Universal  military  training — Imperial  preference 

and  federation. 

There  are  three  other  questions  of  the  greatest 
national  importance,  whose  solution  must  be  funda- 
mentally affected  by  the  policy  the  United  Kingdom 
adopts  with  regard  to  its  tariff. 

The  first  is  the  Navy,  the  second  Universal  Military 
Training,  and  third  Imperial  Federation. 

A  supreme  Navy  must  always  be  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  an  island  State  like  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  far  greater  importance  than  it  can  possibly  be  to 
any  continental  nation.  The  continental  nations  have 
all  one  or  more  land  frontiers,  therefore  if  we  compare 
a  large  state  to  a  city  and  the  ocean  and  its  land 
frontiers  as  the  different  roads  connecting  it  with  other 
cities,  we  see  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  but  one 
road  out,  the  sea ;  moreover,  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  colonies  the  ocean  is  not  only  the  only  road 
leading  to  other  cities,  but  it  forms  also  many  of  the 
streets  in  the  city  itself  If  we  were  driven  off  the  sea 
it  would  be  for  us  as  if  some  hostile  power  had  not 
only  seized  the  only  external  road,  but  had  become 
possessed  of  the  various  streets  connecting  the  different 
parts  of  our  city.  If  it  were  not  for  our  fatuous  Free 
Trade  policy  this  would  be  all,  we  might  in  time  drive 
out  our  foe  and  regain  power  over  our  own  streets. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  Free  Trade  we  should  be  in 
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the  position  of  a  city  whose  citadel  was  separated  from 
its  food  magazines  by  streets  in  the  firm  possession  of 
the  foe,  we  should  have  but  the  choice  of  unconditional 
surrender  or  starvation. 

Our  statesmen,  owing  to  their  devotion  to  Free 
Trade,  have  allowed  our  great  national  magazine,  the 
land  of  our  country,  to  be  depleted,  therefore  a  supreme 
fleet  may  become  at  any  time  a  question  of  absolute 
life  and  death  to  our  Empire.  The  control  of  our  food 
routes  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  a  two-power 
standard  for  our  navy  is  not  a  matter  of  pride,  it  is 
vital.  We  are  becoming  every  year  less  and  less  able 
to  feed  our  own  people,  and  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  extraneous  food  supplies.  If  England  is  ever 
ruined  it  in  all  probability  will  not  be  from  foreign 
invasion ;  if  any  hostile  power  could  sweep  away  our 
fleet,  it  could  make  us  accept  any  terms,  no  matter 
how  humiliating,  without  landing  a  single  man,  almost 
without  bringing  a  ship  or  a  man  within  sight  of  our 
shores  !  It  need  only  stop  our  food  supplies  and  leave 
famine  and  revolution  to  do  their  work. 

It  will  not  be  for  want  of  warning.  In  Cobden's 
time  Peel  asserted  we  produced  22,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  every  year,  Cobden  said  20,000,000 — it  does  not 
matter  much  which  was  right ;  but  Cobden  also  said 
that  we  could  and  would  easily  produce  five  quarters 
to  the  acre  instead  of  four.  With  our  modern  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  phosphates,  with  our  modern 
machinery,  with  the  improved  kinds  of  wheat  furnished 
by  our  agricultural  experts  and  laboratories,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  could  soon  grow  on  the  average  at 
least  six  quarters  to  the  acre.  If  so,  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  could  grow  30,000,000  quarters  in- 
stead of  the  20,000,000  it  produced  sixty  years  ago. 
With  a  greatly  increased  arable  area  and  the  consequent 
extra  production  of  roots  and  clover  we  could,  like  the 
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Germans,  vastly  increase  our  stock  of  cattle,  we  could 
grow  enough  food  to  maintain  our  population  for  at 
least  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  if  we  were  ever 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  involved  in  war  with  a  first- 
class  naval  power  there  would  be  no  risk  of  starvation 
for  many  months  instead  of  the  same  number  of  weeks. 
If  we  could  again  restore  our  fields  to  their  proper  use, 
that  of  providing  food  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
population,  if  we  could  persuade  our  people  that  it  is 
the  duty,  nay,  the  privilege,  of  every  honourable  man  to 
be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
his  full  share  in  the  defence  of  his  home  and  nation,  it 
we  can  so  confederate  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
other  dominions  under  the  British  flag  so  that  we  can 
have  an  imperial  Navy  without  a  rival,  then,  and 
then  only,  can  we  know  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
sure. 

As  it  is,  if  the  United  Kingdom  should  become  in- 
volved in  war  with  any  great  power,  the  scantiness  of 
our  home  food  supply  and  the  risk  to  our  over-sea 
trade  would  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  cause  such  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  as  to  pro- 
duce so  much  distress  and  even  famine  among  our 
working  classes  that  any  Government  would  probably 
be  overthrown  in  a  few  weeks,  if  there  were  not  an 
actual  revolution. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  peace  under  present  condi- 
tions is  to  have  so  strong  a  fleet  and  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared that  no  nation  dare  attack  us. 

The  United  Kingdom  sacrificed  her  agriculture  to 
the  theories  of  a  few  eloquent  doctrinaire  politicians  ; 
she  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  other 
States  for  the  means  of  preserving  even  the  actual  life 
of  her  people ;  and  she  is  not  only  obliged  to  pay 
abroad  every  year  vast  sums  which  would  ensure  more 
employment  and  greater  production  of  food  at  home, 
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but  is  also  obliged  to  maintain  the  most  powerful  and 
expensive  fleet  in  the  world  to  ensure  her  very  exist- 
ence. If  she  allows  her  fleet  to  sink  below  the  level  of 
safety,  she  will  only  exist  by  the  sufl"erance  of  other 
nations.  Our  Free  Traders  appear  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  teachings  of  history,  but  ancient  and  modern 
history  teach  the  same  lesson,  that  it  has  never  been 
well  for  any  nation  that  allowed  itself  to  exist  only 
on  sufferance,  such  existence  has  as  a  rule  been  both 
humiliating  and  short. 

Universal  Military  Service. — The  same  reasons 
which  make  a  supreme  Navy  essential  for  the  safety  of 
the  British  Empire  must  sooner  or  later  compel  all 
Unionists  to  advocate  universal  military  training  for 
every  able-bodied  man,  not  only  in  the  United  King- 
dom itself,  but  in  every  State  which  may  be  a  con- 
stituent part  of  our  Empire.  There  are  many  reasons 
in  favour  of  this  training,  the  strongest  appears  the 
absolute  necessity  for  our  possessing  a  supreme  Navy. 
The  Navy  can  never  be  free  and  able  to  fulfil  its 
allotted  duties  unless  we  have  a  military  force  at  home 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  no  hostile  nation  dare  send  a 
raiding  force  to  our  shores.  Under  present  conditions 
if  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  involved  in  war 
with  any  first-class  power  having  a  strong  navy  and  a 
powerful  army,  our  fleet,  or  a  very  great  part  of  it, 
would  almost  certainly  be  so  tied  down  to  our  shores 
as  to  be  unavailable  for  the  purposes  for  which 
a  fleet  is  most  useful — that  is,  for  seeking  out  and 
destroying  the  hostile  fleet,  as  well  as  to  sweep  off  the 
seas  the  enemy's  cruisers.  It  might  be  vitally  import- 
ant for  strategic  purposes  that  our  fleet  should  go  to 
some  remote  point,  but  no  Government  dare  allow  the 
fleet  to  be  absent  if  that  absence  exposed  us  to  the 
risk  of  invasion  by  a  hostile  force  strong  enough  to 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  centre  of  our  Empire.     On 
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the  other  hand,  if  we  were  obliged  to  keep  our  fleet 
concentrated  in  home  waters  from  fear  of  an  invasion, 
the  hostile  cruisers  might  be  able  partially  or  entirely 
to  cut  off  our  food  supplies  and  starve  us  into  surrender. 
For  the  sake  of  our  Navy,  therefore,  we  must  always 
have  a  sufficient  military  force  in  these  islands  strong 
enough  to  make  a  raid  or  any  invasion  short  of  an 
invasion  in  force,  such  a  hazardous  undertaking  that 
no  foreign  power  dare  undertake  it.  We  must  have 
universal  military  training  even  for  the  sake  of  our 
Navy.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason ;  we 
ought  to  have  universal  military  training  quite  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  our  manhood.  Germany  owes  much  of 
her  success  in  the  world  of  trade  to  the  military  training 
her  sons  must  undergo.  The  Germans  owe  much  of 
their  prosperity  to  the  physical,  moral  and  mental 
effects  her  military  training  has  on  the  German  youths 
and  men.  The  average  German  is  enormously  im- 
proved by  the  one  to  three  years'  drill  and  gymnastics 
that  every  German  receives.  The  difference  in  the 
average  German  before  and  after  his  training  is  most 
striking ;  after  his  service  he  is  a  much  stronger  and 
healthier  man,  with  habits  of  cleanliness  and  discipline  ; 
he  is  accustomed  to  work  with  others,  he  is  quicker 
and  brighter,  he  has  learned  how  to  obey  orders  with 
promptitude  and  exactness,  and  he  is  by  far  better 
fitted  to  take  his  place  in  that  industrial  work  which 
increases  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  seems  probable 
that,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  money  making, 
the  years  spent  in  military  service,  like  the  years  spent 
in  school  training,  are  a  national  asset  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  a  very  good  national  investment. 

If  we  could  only  pass  the  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation through  a  somewhat  similar  course  of  drill, 
gymnastics,  and  discipline,  it  would  have  an  enormous 
effect  for  good  on  the  physique  of  our  race.     At  the 
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present  time  there  are  numerous  and  loud  complaints, 
from  all  skilled  observers,  of  the  weedy  nature  of  a 
great  part  of  the  rising  male  population  of  our  great 
towns  ;  physically  they  are  on  the  average  inferior  to  the 
Germans  ;  a  compulsory  course  of  drill  and  gymnastics 
would  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  on  these  that  it 
has  on  the  German  youth. 

The  moral  results  of  the  training  would  be  equally 
great.  Every  man  would  be  much  the  better  for  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  his  share 
in  the  defence  of  his  country  if  ever  we  were  called 
upon  to  resist  invasion,  whilst  the  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  other  nations  that  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
the  British  nation  would  inevitably  meet  with  the  dis- 
astrous fate  it  deserved,  would  enormously  safeguard 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

From  every  point  of  view,  imperial,  social,  moral, 
and  industrial,  a  carefully-devised  scheme  of  universal 
compulsory  military  training  would  be  of  enormous 
advantage ;  but  it  must  be  universal,  prince,  peer,  and 
ploughman,  employer  and  employed,  should  receive  the 
same  training,  the  same  drill,  the  same  gymnastics. 
We  all  owe  the  same  duty  to  our  common  country ; 
nothing  would  do  more  to  create  national  as  opposed 
to  class  consciousness  than  the  same  training,  imposed 
on  all,  and  accepted  by  all,  for  the  defence  of  each 
other's  homes.  Patriotism  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
religion  of  every  British  citizen  ;  we  are  all  members  of 
what  may  well  be  the  noblest  Empire  that  has  ever 
existed  ;  it  should  be  part  of  the  education  of  every 
Briton  to  fit  himself  to  ensure  that  our  British  civiliza- 
tion shall  continue  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  and 
nothing  would  better  promote  this  than  the  recognition 
by  every  British  youth  that  he  in  common  with  the 
men  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits  had  earned  his 
citizenship  by  the  performance  of  a  common  duty. 
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Imperial  Preference. — This,  which  is  wider  than  and 
includes  colonial  preference,  appears  to  be  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  national  existence,  bound 
up  as  this  existence  must  be  with  naval  supremacy. 
The  dominating  idea  in  imperial  preference  is  that,  as 
mutual  trade  always  enriches  both  nations  if  it  is  based 
on  equitable  conditions,  it  is  better  that  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire  should  endeavour  to  bestow  its 
custom  upon  some  other  part  of  that  Empire,  rather 
than  upon  foreign  nations.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  wish  to  prevent  foreign  trade — far  from  it ;  it  does 
mean  that  whenever  possible  we  should  employ  our 
own  kinsmen  under  our  flag  to  do  the  work  that  can- 
not be  done  for  us  in  the  particular  part  of  the  British 
Empire  in  which  we  happen  to  dwell. 

Trade  usually  enriches  both  parties,  therefore  our 
Unionist  party,  striving  as  it  must  for  the  building  up 
of  the  British  Empire  as  its  highest  ideal,  naturally  .is  in 
favour  of  preferential  trade  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  that  Empire.  The  Liberal  policy,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  based  on  appeals  to  the  very  worst 
passions  in  human  nature — selfishness  and  covetousness 
— rejects  protection  for  home  industries  lest  by  chance 
the  individual  consumer  should  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  the  advantage  of  a  countryman  than  he 
might  for  the  advantage  of  a  foreigner ;  with  the  Free 
Traders  it  always  appears  to  be  every  man  for  himself. 
Imperially  their  policy  seems  to  be  the  same — every 
part  of  the  Empire  for  itself  first  and  last,  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  the  other  members.  No  army  could  ex- 
ist for  a  week  in  active  war  if  every  soldier  acted  on  this 
principle ;  no  family  or  city  but  would  break  up  and 
be  ruined ;  no  collection  of  States,  as  the  British  Em- 
pire is  and  must  be,  could  endure  for  more  than  a  few 
years  if  every  part  lost  its  patriotism  and  sense  of 
unity,  and  based  its  whole  policy  on  greed  and  the 
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service  of  Mammon.  Such  a  State  would  be  doomed 
to  perish,  and  would  deserve  its  doom.  Mutual  aid, 
mutual  support,  mutual  preferential  trade,  that  should 
be  the  motto  of  our  group  of  nations  in  our  inter- 
British  trade. 

We  might  take  as  a  simile  that  of  a  great  co-opera- 
tive society,  where  not  only  does  each  member  find  he 
can  get  his  goods  at  a  fair  price,  but  where  he  also 
finds  that  he  gets  a  dividend  depending  on  the  amount 
of  his  purchases  from  the  co-operative  concern.  We 
wish  to  make  the  British  Empire  a  vast  co-operating 
society,  in  which  not  only  can  each  individual  member 
be  able  to  purchase  those  commodities  he  cannot  pro- 
duce for  himself  from  other  members  of  the  same  im- 
perial firm,  but  where  each  nation  receives  a  dividend 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  purchases  from  and 
sales  to  the  society,  in  the  safety  it  obtains  from 
the  growing  power  and  wealth  of  every  part  of  the 
Empire. 

The  more  we  trade  with  our  kinsmen,  the  more  we 
strengthen  the  Empire,  and  enable  it  to  maintain  the 
necessary  Navy.  The  more  we  trade  with  our  rivals, 
the  more  we  strengthen  them,  and  consequently  the 
more  we  must  pay  for  keeping  up  a  fleet  to  out-class 
theirs. 

In  conclusion.  We  have  shown  how  "  Free  Trade  " 
is  sapping  the  strength  of  the  country,  how  it  must 
pull  down  the  standard  of  life  of  our  workers  to  the 
lowest  level  at  which  an  industrial  population  can 
exist ;  we  have  seen  how  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  been  obliged  by  the  logic  of  events  to 
discard  Cobdenism  after  having  given  it  a  trial ;  we 
have  recognized  that  "Free  Trade"  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  chronic  unemployment  so  rife  in  our 
midst ;  we  have  learned  that  in  Preference  and 
Protection    lies  the  best  hope  of  prosperity   for  our 
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working  classes  as  well  of  national  wealth  and  pro- 
gress. 

We  believe  that  a  supreme  Navy  is  not  a  question 
of  choice,  but  that  it  is  imposed  upon  the  British 
Empire,  by  its  geographical  position,  as  a  fundamental 
necessity  for  its  very  existence ;  and  we  believe  also 
that  universal  military  training  is  essential  for  the  sake 
of  this  Navy. 

The  burden  of  the  imperial  fleet  is  becoming  too 
heavy  for  any  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  bear  alone  ; 
its  cost  must  be  imperial,  therefore  we  must  also  learn 
to  think  imperially  in  economic  and  financial  matters. 

Our  Radical  opponents  find  a  great  difficulty  in  so 
thinking,  as  is  evident  from  their  speeches  on  imperial 
preference ;  they  invent  unnecessary  difficulties  about 
granting  preference  which  would  be  fair  to  the  different 
dominions,  but  we  consider  they  misunderstand  the 
whole  subject. 

The  policy  of  imperial  preference  is  quite  simple 
if  we  admit  that  each  part  of  the  Empire  must,  in  the 
first  place,  fix  its  own  tariffs  purely  for  its  own  special 
requirements,  whether  these  be  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary revenue,  for  stimulating  its  own  industries,  or  for 
finding  employment  for  its  own  industrial  population. 
Having  done  this,  it  must  consider  what  is  the 
maximum  preference  that  can  be  given  to  the  other 
States  within  the  Empire.  The  United  Kingdom  is  de- 
barred at  present  from  putting  any  tax  on  raw  materials, 
therefore  no  dominion  can  feel  injured  by  not  receiv- 
ing such  preference. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  what  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  namely,  the  suggested  duty 
of  28.  a  quarter  on  wheat  imported  from  countries 
outside  the  Empire,  imposed  for  the  sake  of  giving 
preference  to  the  wheat-growing  dominions  within 
the  Empire.     Our  opponents  will  probably  say,  "  Is 
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not  this  in  contradiction  to  the  condition  that  '  each 
part  of  the  Empire  must  in  the  first  place  fix  its  own 
tariffs  purely  for  its  own  special  requirements  ?  '  "  At 
first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  the  case,  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  view  is  probably 
incorrect. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  objection  could  be 
entirely  removed  by  adding  a  clause,  that  no  duty 
whatever  shall  be  imposed  on  any  imported  food  in 
times  of  scarcity,  that  is,  if  prices  rise  above  so7ne 
clearly  determined  level.  It  may  be  said  by  Unionists, 
that  such  a  clause  would  involve  an  admission  on  our 
part  that  the  suggested  duty  might  increase  the  price 
of  food,  whereas  all  Unionists  are  agreed  that  the 
suggested  duty  on  foreign  wheat  would  so  increase 
the  supply  of  food  from  within  the  Empire,  that  no 
rise  in  price  can  possibly  occur.  Quite  true ;  but  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  victory  of  the  Unionist 
party,  for  the  sake  of  our  race  and  country,  would 
not  such  a  clause  promote  this  victory?  We  must 
remember  that  our  success  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  what  is  thought  by  the  converts  to  Unionism,  as 
on  the  opinions  held  by  those  not  already  converted. 
It  is  indisputable  that  among  a  very  great  number  of 
those  living  near  or  on  the  poverty  line,  there  is  a 
very  real  fear,  most  industriously  kept  alive  by  the 
Free  Traders,  that  any  return  to  Preference  or  to 
Protection  under  any  name  must  raise  the  price  of 
bread  to  all  consumers.  This  fear  we  consider  to  be 
purely  visionary  and  unjustified ;  but  it  is  there,  and  it 
is  real ;  moreover,  it  cost  us  thousands  of  votes  in  the 
last  two  elections.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  sake 
of  the  Empire  to  remove  it?  It  is  just  when  food  is 
dear  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  preferential  duty  on 
foreign  wheat.  A  preferential  duty  for  the  sake  of  our 
over-sea  dominions  will  be  of  much  or  little  advantage 
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to  them  according  as  the  world's  harvests  are  good  or 
bad.  In  times  of  abundance,  when  the  world's  price 
of  wheat  is  low  and  there  is  great  competition  to  sell, 
a  preferential  duty  would  have  its  greatest  value ;  in 
times  of  scarcity,  when  there  is  competition  to  buy,  and 
prices  of  food  are  high,  our  colonists  can  sell  all  the 
wheat  they  have  to  spare  at  good  prices  without  any 
preference. 

Further,  if  ever  there  was  scarcity,  no  duty  whatever 
could  be  maintained  on  any  food  coming  into  the 
country,  there  would  be  so  great  an  agitation  for  its 
removal  that  no  Government  would  dare  to  collect  it ; 
the  duty  would  be  removed,  and  the  Free  Traders 
would  pose  as  the  saviours  of  the  poor.  As  any  pre- 
ferential duty  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  imposed,  and  must  necessarily  be 
removed  in  times  of  scarcity,  is  it  wise,  as  a  matter  of 
tactics,  to  allow  the  Free  Traders  to  get  the  credit  of 
its  removal  in  times  of  high  prices  ?  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  say  at  once  that,  as  each  part  of  the  Empire 
must  fix  its  own  tariffs  purely  for  its  special  require- 
ments, and  as  the  position  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
made  stronger  and  safer  by  any  scheme  which  would 
increase  the  production  of  food  within  the  Empire, 
"  We  will  give  such  preference  to  our  wheat-growing 
dominions  as  will  encourage  them  to  grow  more  wheat, 
by  giving  them  the  certainty  of  a  market  when  most 
wanted,  i.e.  in  times  of  abundance  ;  but  no  preference 
can  be  given  on  any  kind  of  food  in  times  of  scarcity, 
when  such  duties  might  be  injurious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  and  could  be  of  but  little  advantage 
to  our  colonists  ". 

Such  a  clause  would  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
principles  on  which  Tariff  Reform  is  based,  namely, 
that  the  State  should  have  the  power  of  lowering  duties 
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if  they  are  found  to  be  too  high,  and  of  raising  them 
if  experience  shows  us  that  they  are  too  low. 

No  scale  of  tariffs  can  be  final ;  tariffs  must  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  as  industrial  conditions 
change,  and  as  national  life  and  commerce  develop. 
A  scientific  tariff  must  greatly  increase  trade  within 
the  Empire,  and,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  recent 
experience  of  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  it 
must  also  greatly  increase  our  foreign  trade. 

When  Germany  was  scarcely  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical expression,  when  it  was  split  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  States,  each  with  its  own  little 
interests  conflicting  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
States  of  the  same  blood  and  speech,  a  few  far-seeing 
Germans  preached  patriotism  in  the  wider  and  grander 
sense  of  the  word.  This  teaching  expressed  itself  in 
patriotic  songs.  "  The  German  Fatherland  "  recognized 
none  of  the  barriers  set  up  by  the  petty  States ;  its 
ideal  was  the  Greater  Germany,  where  Prussian,  Bav- 
arian, or  Hessian  should  be  merged  in  the  citizenship 
of  a  United  Germany  ;  not  by  destroying  this  local 
patriotism — the  Hessian  was  to  be  Hessian  still, 
but  he  was  to  be  more,  not  less,  both  Hessian  and 
German. 

The  British  race  needs  the  same  clear  conception 
of  British  unity  ;  each  man  must  be  taught  to  recognize 
instinctively  that  his  citizenship  is  not  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  not  of  Canada,  not  of  Aus- 
tralia, but  is  something  greater  and  wider.  Every 
Briton  must  owe  his  allegiance  first  to  the  country 
where  he  was  bom  or  where  he  lives,  but  whilst  the 
Englishman  must  be  a  better  Englishman,  the  Welsh- 
man a  better  Welshman,  each  must  learn  that  there  is 
a  still  nobler  patriotism  and  citizenship — that  of  the 
Empire. 
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The  ideal  of  the  Unionist  party  is  this  high  ideal, 
and  can  be  expressed  by  the  word  "Duty".  Duty 
to  the  home,  duty  to  the  country,  duty  to  the  Empire, 
shown  by  readiness  to  take  up  the  white  man's  burden 
— "Loyalty  to  the  Empire". 
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Natural  laws,  46. 

—  prices,  47. 

Navy,  necessity  for  supreme,  106-8. 

Playfair,  Lord,  22 ;  comp.,  34. 
Prices,  nature  of  just,  87. 
Prof.  Marshall's  memorandum,  17. 
Protection,  scientific,  defined,  86,  87. 

Sweating  a  necessary  result  of  Free  Trade,  102,  103. 

Trade  Unions,  limits  of  usefulness  of,  89,  90. 

Unemployed  in  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  2,  6. 
Unemployment  caused  by  Free  Trade,  17,  40,  74,  75,  105 
Unionist  ideals,  13,  55,  56,  117,  118. 

Wages,  definition  of,  87,  88. 

—  fair,  89. 

—  reduced  by  Free  Trade,  45,  46. 
Work,  possible  maximum  in  a  country,  25. 

—  right  to,  24. 
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